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LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Collected and Edited by Grorce Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L. 
Pembroke College, Oxford; Editor of Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson.” Two volumes. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
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FLYING HILL 
By SopHIE SWETT. 
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FARM, 

Iliustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
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A CAPILLARY CRIME, 


And Other Stories. By F. D. Mitter. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Post S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
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| Stories, By Richarp Harpinc Davis. With IIlustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00, 
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ConNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’ s DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent _— eighteenth year, 0 vw 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rey. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. _ 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boardin ng and Day School 
for young > ladies and a reopens ept. 22,1891. 


ILLINOIS, Rockfor 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge ‘of spe- 
cialists 

New Science building with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. 

Special inducements for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate giris 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study. 

Memorial Hall offers students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, , Principal. 











MARYLAND, Annapo. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Baild- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
dress the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., PhD. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
Miva RANDULPH'S SCHOOL, LO- 
ted in the most beautiful part of the city, 
ens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
8 ee s Drepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
‘HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 

upon application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHUOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute o: anergy te aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley 8 _—-, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for soneee. (with or without 
Greek) and for} business, Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
> ured for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVE RSIT Y Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
BUND H. Benner, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, wae fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, , 20 Mason Street. 


WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
_H. LEE TUTOR FOR HARV. ARD. 


_Two students +" a for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N 











MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.-~ TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college, go school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mentaland physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models, 
Seventy- five acres of land. JAMES S.GARLAND Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Duxbu 
OWDER POINT "SCHOOL -~PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories, Individual teac hing. The 22 
boys are members of the family. gg por classes 
for young boys. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “aietiiimamhen. 
[ ILLISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept 8, 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 

Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 

"MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 

OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for a Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. LIZA P. ‘UNDERHILL, Principal. 





RORNAPP Ss Plymouth. 
M:; KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25thyear. H. B. LEARNED 
(eaet.). Head Master; H.W. Royat (Harv.), Asst. 
aster. 


Mrs. KNAPP, Prin. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADE Mt ¥ — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R AND MRS OWN. McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. 4 ormerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
A RS THROO?’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and anche yg Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
~ lege or Scienti ec School. Send f for Catalogue. _ 


MICHIGAN, Orchard La 
A ICHIGA N MILITAR Y ACADEMY 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
T AILDA’S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHooL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 





NEw JERSEY, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS F VN. DORR’S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thorough 
school work. College preparation. Healthful, at- 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York. 





NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
bgt SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDw ARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 








NEw YORK, Albany 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. — UNDER THE 
«J direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten throu 7h Harvard course 
for Women. 36instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For Catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 


NEw YORK we, Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Stree 3 
WE MISSES: "ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
wa. Girls.—(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
yn. 








NEw YorK CITY, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 

TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reo- 

pens Thursday, | October 6, 1892. 





NEw YORK, , Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children. Personal attention is given to 
pupils. Circulars on application. 





NEw York, Manlius. 

T. JOHN’S MIIITARY SCHOOL.— 
re Civil Engineering. Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Summer session begins June 20. Regular session 
Sept. 15. Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 

Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





Ouro, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited. ¢ Circulars sent on application. 


OxI0, Cleveland. 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facill- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion | gladly given. President CHARLES F F. THWING. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old H 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philoso hy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apnetates om ete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English tin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
TSS BALDWIN’S DA Y, BOARD- 
ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept.28. For circular address 
Miss ] FLORENCE BALDWIN, 





Pam Tass, Lg ee mag Germantown 
202, 204, 335 Chelten ve. 

i] TSS MAR VE STE VENS: BOARD.- 
® ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

ERMANTOWN ACADEMY — ES- 
T tablished 1760. Eight boarding pupils taken. 
KERSHAW, Ph. D. 


7 PENNSYLVANIA, PI Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] TISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rice, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 





J RS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL S | 


English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1591. 
Students prepared for college. 
outdoor exercise. 
Viroinia, Abingdon. ; 
ARTHA WASHINGTON CO: LEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
opens Sept. 8, 1802. 


Send ‘eet ¢ .% mT 
. N. BARKER, Pres, 


MIE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

—The Leading School of Expression in America, 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MoskEs TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
| 1 TANTED—LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


of either sex, who thoroughly understands the 
modern methods of cataloguing and has a general 
knowledge of books and authors. It is desirable, 
though not indispensable, that applicants should 
have been trained at the Library School, but capable 
and willing to adapt themseives to special require- 
ments. Salary $8V0U. Address, stating age, where 
educated, previous experience, reference, and spe- 
cial qu: litle ations of any kina, enclosing also a spe- 
cimen of work in catalogue h: ind, LIBRARI AN, oftice of 
the NVution. 


MA! N WHO EAS TRAVELLED 
somewhat widely in countries outside the 
usual track of tourists has a large amount of memo 
randa of which he seeks to make lucrative use in the 
form of familiarly written letters to be addressed 
at stated intervals to an invalid or other person who 
would be benefited by having their interest 
awakened and sustained as to-some matter quite 
apart from their daily life. For further particulars 
address TRAVELLE ad care the Vation, New York. 


“DOYS COACHED FOR ( OLLE GE, AT 
Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem of southern New 
Hampshire, fifty miles from Boston. A limited num- 
ber of boys, during the months of June, July, and 
August, will be prepared for the autumn examina- 
tions. Address JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal Mc- 
Coliom Institute, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


CLERGY MAN LIVING IN A PLEA- 

sant suburb of Boston, assisted by eon Harvard 
students of high rank, wishes to receive into bis 
home two or more young gentlemen to prepare for 
the September examination. Tennis, canoeing, base- 
bail. Address J. kK. W., 25 Beacon Street , Boston. 


NGL, 4ADY 





YOU TEAC HE RIN AN 

Eastern college willaccept a position as com- 

panion to a lady during the summer months. Sheis 

. fine musician and has literary tastes. 
. W., care of the Va/ 


7 ‘U TOR GRADUATE OF WESLE Y- 
AN University, three years’ experience in teach- 
ing, desires position as private tutor during summer 
holidays. Address TuTor, 100 Broad Street, Middle- 
town, Ct. 


GRADUATE STUDENT (VALE) 
Ps of experience in tutoring would tutor forthe 
summer. Kecommended by ee H. P. Wright, Dean 
of Yale University. Address C.C. BUSHNELL, 38 8. M., 
baba New Haven, Conn. 


“U7 TOR. — HARVARD GRADUATE, 

with three years’ European residence, now In- 
structorin one of the foremost Universities, desires 
to devote the summer holidiys to tutori ied gentle- 
man’s son. Address Ph.D., care of Vari 


Ample grounds for | 








Address | 


A “YOU NG LADY, GRADUATE UF | 
the University of Vermont, w hi » has taken the 


full classical course, desires a posi Ition. 
and Greek. Highest Sensinnc tials. 


Tience. Address C., the Nation, 


Prefers Latin 
Has had expe- 





GRADUA TE OF AN EA ST. ERN 

Am. College desires to teach German, Math. or 
Classics (first pref.). Now studyingin Germany. One 
year’sexp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 


HARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


YOR SEPTEMBER.—12 PROFS. OF 
7 Math, 3 of Chem., 3 of Geol., 1 of Chem. and MiI- 
neralogy, 2 for Assaying and Metal.,5 of Latin, 3 of 
Greek, sof Science, 3 of Eng., 3 of Hist. and Polit 
Science, 3 of Mech. Eng., 5 of Physics, 7 Directors 
of Music, 18 Prin. of H. 8.,28 H.S, Assists. Lowest 
salary of above, $00; highest, $2,900. We have been 
asked to name candidates for these places, Also many 
gesteeee for Principals, Superintendents, grade 
Fragen Specialists, ete., ete. For further particu- 
larsaddress C.J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, I. 


| phy, E 
| sical Archwology, 


i 


School Agenctes. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 


cy supplies Professors, Teachers, Tua- 
esses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Apply to 






Families. 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-FULTon, 
23 Union Square, New York 


Ya FISK TEACHEKS 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass. 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I11., 
8 


pring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERSTT O. Fisk & Co. 


y ie NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress C. B. RuGG@.ies & Co.,( Palace Hote! Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors 

Pi tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERR, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


A rE N' Tk S. 
3 Union Square, 


YCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
J Agency. Oldest and best known in U = 
Esta lished LNd5. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


E:educational. 


THE 
Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., 

to Exeter, N. I 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 1¢ 


For board and rooms address Miss F 
Exeter, N.H Yor information, 


and Burlington, Vt., 
i. 


Faulhaber, 
Programme of the 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass 


School of Applied Ethics, 


Plymouth, Mass., Jay 7-Auz. 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures it ECONOME ‘SS. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS, and ETHICS For Program, givin 
full particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
S. BURNS WESTON, 
118 South ivth St., Philadelphia 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


At the University of Wisconsin. 

The SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION opens July 5, ISe2 
Courses are offered in Psychology, Pedas , His- 
tory, Rhetoric, English Literature, Mathematics, 
Physiology, Zodlogy, Botany, Chemistry, and Phy- 
sics—in all thirty courses of instruction 1- 
lars and further information, address 


-rof. J. W. STE ARNS, Madison, Wis. 


















an ee LONDON, 
<e\ Ontario, Canada. 

For Young Ladies } Gér is. 
Beautiful Home Healthy 
Climate. Full Academ- 
ie Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution, ete. P: 
Elevator, 150 Acrea Stx- 
dents from 


ovinces 
and States For illus cat. 
alogue, address Rev. EN. ENGLISH, M. A, Principal 


New JeRsEY, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 


UNDATION 





Early appli nission is advisable. 


For Catalogue and in nation, address 


Rev. Jawes C. Mackentig, Ph_D 


NEW YORK, IrHaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18 


SUMMER C1 ASSES FOR TEACHERS 


CORNELL U NIVE RSITY. 


Math stry, Physics, Philoso- 
an, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
. Art, Physical Training 

Professor O. F. EMERSON. 


ematics, Botany r 
glish, Fre neh, Germ 
Drawing 
Por circulars write t 





and 120% South | 
| Madison Square, New York 


sU —— RL Po 


| tion Eth ent 


ae 
ae 
mee 


kiducatt pad, 


it 


‘ « >«¢ 
| sanguages. 
Summer Course in Languages 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 
Normal Course for Teachers 
At Asbury Park, J and Chicago, LL 
For particulars address 
The Berlitz Schoo! of Languages. 
Auditorium, Chicago. 


Hampden-Sidney College. 


The Trustees wil! elect a Professor of Physical Sct 
ence on June 21 next. Correspondence may be ad 
dressedto RICHARD McILW AINE, President, 

Hampiden-Sidney, Va. 


_UNIVERSILY OF VIRGINIA 


weekly bem! n 

rr cireular 

ttesville. Va.) 
Stat. Law 


7th Ju LSv2, and end 7th Sept 
apply ‘Poo ( nive ersity of Va ‘har 
to JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. a 





Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C 

Modern Buildings. Healthful ar nel attrac tive loca- 
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Just Published. A New Book by Mr, WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
Uniform with the new edition of ‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


**The book is delightful reading. . . It isa delicious view of England which this t takes. 
It is indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers—the England which 
we know of in song and story.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 18mo,; WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
cloth, 75 cents. 








Just Published. A New Novel. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


*,* ‘*Calmire’’ (a name of French origin, pronounced Calmére), is an exposition, through the 
medium of a story, of that scientific explanation of the basis of morals for which many are seeking out- 
side of the historic creeds. 


It is entirely distinct in theory and mode of treatment from the widely-read novels touching on the 
religious question, and will take a place among the books most thoughtfully discussed by that increasing 
—_ of Ye a finds in the insistent problems of religion and the proletariat the most absorbing 

terests 0 e day. 


Now Ready. A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By Rupyarp Kre.ina, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard my] has revised his verses contributed to various magazines during the past few 
years. These, together with the poems by ‘‘ Yussuf,’’ published in Macmillan’s Magazine, and a number 
of new pieces now printed for the first time, form the above volume, 


** The ballads are exceedingly spirited.’’—N. Y. Times. - 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F. Marion CrawForp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk love more nafvely and 
sweetly than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and delicacy are at their best, and every now pire then 
t are of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to 
facts, for there are many, well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this 
season,’’—N. Y. Times. 


Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marion Crawrorp’s Novels. Published monthly : 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. | ZOROASTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF DICK. 


By Major Gamsrer Parry. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
** The book is a charming one.’’—Boston Beacon. 


“There is a touching and unusual naturalness and depth of feeling in it which make it notable.’’— 
Boston Courier. 


Just published by the author of ‘ Hurrish.’ Fourth Edition. Now ready. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Hon. Emmiy Law zgss, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. | By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00. Library Edition, 2 vols. $3.00. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Wiiu1aM Porcuer DuBoss, M.A., 8.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
12mo, $1.50. 








Just Published. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 
A New English Grammar. 


Logical and Historical. By Henry Swest, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D. Part I. Introduction, Phono- 
logy, and Accidence. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 





Second Edition, greatly enlarged, $1.50. 


Silver in Europe. 


By S. Dana Horton. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Nature Series, New Volume. 


The Apodidz. 


A Morphological Study. By Henry Meyners Ber- 
NARD. With seventy-one illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 





Just Published. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.60. 


The Microscope 


In Theory and Practice. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Prof. Carut NakrGeELi and Prof. §. 
ScHWENDENER. With numerous illustrations. 
8vo, $2.60. 


Pauperism, a Picture; 


And The Endowment of Old Age: an Argument. By 
CuarRLeEs Boots. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 


By Joun Appineton Symonps and his daughter 
MarGarRET. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 





New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Island Life ; 


Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Fau 
nas and Floras. Including Revision and at- 
tempted Solution of the Problem of Geologi- 
cal Climates. By ALrrep RussEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., F.L.S., author of ** Darwinism,’’ etc. 
With illustrations and maps. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Darwinism, $1.75. 
Natural Selection, $1.75. 
The Malay Archipelago, $1.75. 





Silk Dyeing, 


PRINTING, AND FINISHING. By Georce H. 
Horst, F.C.S. With numerous colored pat- 
terns. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed 
Sree to any address, 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE House Committee on Civil-Service 
Reform has agreed, with only the dissent 
ing vote of one Republican among all its 
members of both parties, to report a bill 
designed to exclude political influence 


from the 61,000 fourth-class post-oftices of | 


the country. The bill provides that the 
country shall be divided into postal dis 
tricts, and that, 
open competition shall be announced by 
Post-office inspectors, who shall recom 
mend the best man to the Postmaster 
General, after receiving the applications 
and examining the facts. In the 27,000 


when vacancies occur, 


oftices where the compensation exceeds 
$100 a year, inspectors are to make personal 
visits before reporting, except in 
where there is only one applicant, when 
the inspector may, if he thinks 
recommend the applicant for appoint 
ment, without visiting the locality. The 
bill forbids Congressmen and other Fede 
ral officers to make recommendations or 
interfere in any way with appointments, 
and prohibits appointments or removals 
upon political grounds. 
visions, of course, apply equally to the 34,000 


cases 


best, 


These latter pro- 


ofticesexempt from personal visits by the in 
spectors in choosing postmasters, the rea 
sonable expectation being that, if politics 
is excluded from the more 
places, there will be little attempt to evade 
the law in filling the smaller ones. The 
Committee estimate that the 
cost of the proposed system 

only $60,000, and that 
present force of inspectors would need 
but a slight increase in numbers to carry 
out the provisions of the bill in connection 
with their other duties. 


important 


extreme 
would be 
probably — the 


Secretary Blaine’s method of getting rid 
of Mr. Frederic Bancroft, the Librarian of 
the Sta e Department, in order tosecure his 
place for a personal follower, is eminently 
characteristic. Mr. Bancroft’s abilities 
and capacity being beyond question, and 
his conduct of his having been 
such as to make his removal on charges 
of any kind impossible, Mr. Blaine does 
by trick what he does not 
do directly. 


office 


venture to 
Without consulting Mr. Ban 
croft’s wishes or inclinations—in fact, with- 
out consulting him at all—he sends his 
name to the 
United States Consul at Brunswick, Ger 
many, knowing perfectly well 
will not consent to accept the 
that the 
dismiss Mr 


Senate as 


place, 
but knowing also nomination 
will practically Bancroft 
from the service, and at the same time 
trick him into silence about the manner 
in which his dismissal was accomplished. 





} 


| date or of tive qualitied voters 
a nominee for | 


that he | 


or both fine and imprisonment 


While this performance, so glaringly un- 
just to a faithful and efficient public ser- 
vant, may not be a violation of the letter 
of the 
violation of its spirit. 


Civil-Service Law, it is a 
If Mr. Blaine, as 
the head of the State Department, is capa 


plain 


ble of such treatment of a subordinate in one 
instance, it is more than likely that he has 
been guilty of similar conduct in other in- 
stances; and we trust that Congress, taking 
the Bancroft case as a starting-point, will 
institute a thorough inquiry into the me 
thods which have been pursued in the De 

partment during Mr. Blaine’s incumbency. 


A new Corrupt Practices Act has been 
reported from the Committee on Election 
Laws of the Massachusetts Senate, and its 
advocates are sanguine of its passage by 
both houses. It has been drawn by the 
same group of reformers who gave the 
State its Civil-Service Reform and Ballot 
Reform Laws, and is somewhat similar 
to its predecessors which failed of pass 
age through the Legislatures of ISS? and 
1891. The measure requires sworn publica 
tion after election, by both candidates and 
detailed accounts of all 
money received and expended 


committees, of 
Any per- 
son other than a candidate or committee- 
treasurer, who, 


acting under authority 


from a committee, receives or expends 


money or its equivalent, must also tile 


similar sworn accounts In addition 


to giving the amount received, the name 
of the person or committee from whom it 
is received, and the name of the person or 
committee to whom the disbursement is 
made, the sworn returns must “‘ give the 
date and amount of every existing unful 
liability, both to and 
committee remaining uncan- 
celled and in foree at the time the state 


tilled promise or 
from such 


ment is made, with the name of the person 
or committee to or from whom the unful 
tilled promise or liability exists, and clear- 
ly state the purpose for which the liability 
Voluntary contri- 
butions from candidates are permitted, but 


was made or incurred.’ 


committees are forbidden to demand or 
solicit them, and candidates are permitted 
to defray travelling expenses and other 
includ- 
their 
The courts are given full 


personal expenditures without 


ing the money so expended in 
sworn returns. 
equity powers to compel the tiling of state- 


ments after election, or the correction of 


| defective returns, on petition of a candi 


Viola- 
tion of the provisions of the act which 
forbid 


turn for a nomination or a vote, 


a candidate to offer money in re 
and which 
forbid the soliciting or demanding of contri 
butions, is punishable with a fine of $1,000, 
and failure to file statements is punishable 
with a fine of not less than $1,000, or im 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
The bill 


| is novel in some respects, but on the whole 





seems to us to be a less stringent measure 
than its prede essors. 


Prof. McCook, in his talk on tramps in 
the Hartford Board of Trade rooms, took 
up the venal vote of Connecticut. Taking 
for thorough investigation fourteen repre 
sentative towns, he stated these 


as his con 





clusions 

‘The average percentage of venal v is 
16.1, taking the first four towns at their i 
mum figure. The range in prices is fr to 
20, and higher figures are 1 


and there in exceptional isos lhese towns 
are in two counties 

mall, none very large 
lation is within twenty 
the towns in the State o 


f them ts verv 
average popu 
{ the average of 





its iste r four largest 
cities. In short, I know not why they may not 
be said to be fairly representative in every re 
spect On which account T am « vin ithat 
if any one were to say that 25,00) of r lee 
OOO Connecticut voters are purchasable. he 
would not be very far from the truth, whi 
I2 per cent., or 20,000, would probably be a cor 
servative estimate, amd 17 KR) or per cent 
a very safe one There are towns 1 ow 
more than 50 per cent. of the voters hav eon 


for -ale,”’ 


Prof. McCook denied that all these venal 
voters are “‘ either drunkards, or repn 


bates, or foreigners.” In some sections he 


found that the purchasable vote is of 
pure Connecticut stock, though of that 


stoop shouldered, shambling 


hich 


soody shift 
less stratum w seems to be the out 
come of constant for gene 

rations, together with addiction to hard 
" In fact, Prof. MeCook 
l corruption is 


Worse insome of the decaved co 


INtermarriage 


cider, or worse 
found reason to be 
iIntrv towns 


than itis inthe cities 


which th bservation of others more t} n 
bears ou Pract also t an f 
Connect 1 oft ty +) part Ox hav ! r 

than confessed that when it was the 


money was ‘ placed in the 
Prof. MeCook states 
small appeal to en 
ambition, where the 


back country towns 

that where there is 

te rprise or 
} 


is hardest, 


soul 


Money most rare, cities most 


remote, 


tion 


there the percentage of corrup 
While a 


this venal element is composed of 


‘seems to be the highest.’ 
part of 


persons ‘‘otherwise respectable and even 
exemplary,” it is principally drawn from 
the ‘hoodlum ” class 


proportion of 


class—the same 


which furnishes a large 


tramps 


Prof. MeCook’s remedy is a radical one 

more radical than any scheme of ballot 
reform, however perfect. It is the dis- 
franchisement of the criminal class. He 
added that he did not want to know which 
political party would be the more benefit- 
ed, for ‘‘it both.” 
He thought it ‘“ barbarous ” to allow physi- 


would relieve them 
cal disease to spread by allowing contami- 
nated tramps to ream at large ; yet the na- 
tion could stand that. But it could not con- 
tinue to prosper ‘‘ if we allow the balance of 
political power to repose permanently in 











370 


the hands of the degraded and unhappy 
beings who now hold it.” Those who think 
that Democrats are invariably in favor of 
giving the ballot to the degraded will be 
interested to learn that no one present 
more strongly approved Prof. McCook’s 
position than did A. E. Burr, editor of the 
Hartford Times. He declared that he had 
been advocating for twenty years the dis- 
franchisement of the buyer and seller of 
votes. Mr. Burr has long been one of the 
most prominent Democratic leaders in 
Connecticut. 











The Bellamy party in Massachusetts 
have been petitioning the Legislature to 
allow municipalities to establish coal-yards 
and sell fuel at cost. The Legislature re- 
ferred the question of its constitutional 
power to grant such permission to the 
Supreme Court, and that tribunal, by a 
vote of five to two, decides against the 
scheme. The decision says that the fun- 
damental question is whether the carry- 
ing on of such a business can be regarded 
as ‘‘a public service,” and holds that there 
is no necessity for municipalities to 
undertake this form of busines® any more 
than many others which have always been 
conducted by private enterprise. ‘‘If,” 
the opinion concludes, ‘‘ there be any ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants in buying and 
selling coal and wood for fuel at the risk 
of the community, on a large sale, and on 
what has been called the codperative plan, 
we are of the opinion that the Constitution 
does not contemplate this as one of the 
ends for which the Government was es- 
tablished, or as a public service for which 
cities and towns may be authorized to tax 
their inhabitants.” Under this decision 
the Bellamyites must turn their attention 
to securing an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which is a good deal slower and 
harder than getting a bill through the 
Legislature. 





A Mexican citizen was on Monday arrest- 
ed in San Antonio, Texas, for having en- 
tered this country. The reason was that 
he was a ‘Chinese person or person of 
Chinese descent.” Under the terms of 
our latest Chinese Exclusion Law, such 
persons, even when they are ‘‘subjects or 
citizens of some other country” than 
China, are at once to be removed from our 
sacred soil of liberty. They are to be 
deported to their adopted country, 
‘Provided, that in any case where 
such other country of which such Chinese 
person shall claim to be a citizen or sub- 
ject, shall demand any tax as a condition 
of the removal of such person to that 
country, he or she shall be removed to 
China.” When this enlightened measure 
was debated in Congress, much was said 
about its being in violation of our treaties 
with China, as it undoubtedly is. This 
case shows how it also may involve us in 
violation of treaties with other countries. 
We have a treaty with Mexico guarantee- 
ing Mexican citizens the same protection 
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in this country as that given our own. Yet 
we proceed to arrest a Mexican citizen 
upon no ground but the fact that we do 
not like his ancestry. Suppose Mexico 
were to pass a law putting a like stigma 
upon an Irish person or person of Irish 
descent, and ignore the fact that he might 
be an American citizen nevertheless. We 
fancy there would be a good deal of foam- 
ing at Washington. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has been appealed to by the 
Mexican Consul at San Antonio, and we 
should think it might have something 
forcible to say. 


The refusal of the English Government 
to allow Newfoundland, apart from 
Canada, to negotiate a trade convention 
with the United States is but an added em- 
barrassment in what was already a compli- 
cated and difficult question. That the Ca- 
nadian Government is in a_ perplexing 
situation is shown by the attempts it has 
made to extricate itself. Some form of 
commercial understanding with our coun- 
try it undoubtedly desires, but its road 
seems blocked at all points. Unrestricted 
reciprocity would be impossible unless the 
Canadian tariff as against all other coun- 
tries were to be made the same as ours, 
and that is out of the question. The Cana- 
dian proposals for a limited reciprocity 
have been very coldly received at Washing- 
ton, and promise no present relief. As little 
hope lies in the direction of the resolution 
adopted by the Canadian House of Com- 
mons the last week in April, by a vote of 
98 to 64, that whenever ‘‘the products of 
the Dominion are admitted to British 
markets on more favorable terms than 
those of foreign countries, Canada will be 
prepared to grant corresponding advan- 
tages in the shape of reductions of duties 
upon British goods.” The London Econo- 
mist makes a destructive analysis of this 
proposition. Canadian goods are already 
free of duty in England, so that the propo- 
sal is for Great Britain to tax the corre- 
sponding imports from other nations. In 
1890 England took £10,305, 900 of the chief 
articles of Canadian export, but in the same 
year imported £78,756,600 of the same 
classes of goods from other countries. 
Thus the proposition is that England tax 
her subjects on seven-eighths of their pur- 
chases of the goods in question, for the 
sake of getting a reduction on British ex- 
ports to Canada. But the latter, all told, 
were under £7,000,000 in 1890, and to put a 
tax on £78,000,000 of goods bought in order 
to get rid of a tax on £7,000,000 of goods 
sold is a losing business. Moreover, as the 
Economist points out, for England to levy 
such discriminating duties would be infalli- 
bly to provoke retaliatory legislation in 
other countries where the resulting losses 
of British trade would several times out- 
weigh all that could be gained in Canada. 
Unless, therefore, John Bull loses his busi- 
ness sense, this ‘‘ message of good will to 
the mother land,” as Minister Foster called 
it, will not meet with the desired response, 





The ‘‘no-thoroughfare” which thus 
confronts the Canadians in every direction 
in which they have tried to go, may in- 
duce them to give more attention than 
they otherwise would to the advice which 
Earl Grey offers them in his lately pub- 
lished pamphlet on the ‘Commercial Poli- 
cy of the British Colonies and the McKin- 
ley Tariff.’ The veteran statesman main- 
tains that the same arguments which in- 
duced England to adopt the policy of free 
trade in 1846 ought to lead Canada to adopt 
the same policy now. He reasons that such 
a step would be the very finest stroke 
of retaliation for the McKinley Bill. It 
would so reduce the cost of living and of 
production in Canada that it would great- 
ly increase the power of Canadians to 
compete with Americans. Indeed, the 
theory of the latter is, of course, 
that the Canadians are already too 
strong for us and must be shut out of 
our markets. Earl Grey would have due 
notice given of such a change of fiscal 
policy, so that the protected manufac- 
turers might have time to adjust their 
business to the new conditions. He also 
argues that the presence of a_ large 
body of English-speaking people just 
across the American border, able to 
obtain all the necessaries of life at 
a greatly reduced cost, would be so 
powerful an object-lesson to the American 
people that 1t would contribute mightily 
to the movement for a reform of the Ame- 
rican tariff. 





Nothing shows more plainly the drift of 
opinion in the Democratic party on the 
silver question than the resolution adopted 
by the Democrats of Missouri on Wednes- 
day week. We put itin parallel columns 
with their platform of two years ago: 


MISSOURI, 1890. MISSOURI, 1892. 

We are in favor of the We hold that it is the 
free and unrestricted | duty of the Government 
coinage of silver and the | to readjust the coinage 
increase of currency to | ratio and keep its mints 
meet the legitimate de- | open for the free coinage 
mands of trade ; and we | of both metals, iustead 
believe that the power to | of discontinuing the coin- 
issue and control the/|ageof either for the de- 
volume of such circula- | rangement of commodity 
tion should be assumed | values and the contrac- 
by the Government. tion of the currency be- 
low the natural basis of 
supply. 

To ‘‘readjust the coinage ratio” evidently 
means to make the silver dollar equal to 
the gold dollar in intrinsic value, for the 
time being at all events; because if we are 
to break loose from the dollar of the 
fathers (16 to 1), it would be mere child’s 
play to adopt any other than the true 
commercial ratio. We do not know what 
Mr. Bland may think about this resolu- 
tion, but it strikes us that it makes 
the ground rather shaky under his feet. 
There is some improvement in the Iowa 
Democratic platform, but not much. Last 
year the Iowa Democrats not only 
demanded the free coinage of silver, 
but also a law forbidding the making 
of gold contracts. They have dropped 
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the latter out of their collection of curiosi- 
ties, and they have adopted the phrase 
‘free bimetallic coinage” in place of 
“ free coinage of silver,” which they used 
last year. There is supposed to bea dif- 
ference between free bimetallic coinage 
and free coinage of silver, but David B. 
Hill is the only man who knows what it 
is, and he will not tell. 


The Western Democrats are practically 
solid in favor of Cleveland, and it is al- 
ready evident that the Southern Demo- 
crats will be about as nearly unanimous. 
There are only two States in which the 
Bourbon element has ever seemed likely to 
show much strength—Virginia and Geor- 
gia—and in both of them it has now col- 
lapsed. Richmond was the stronghold of 
the reactionaries, and the primaries in 
Richmond on Thursday resulted in the 
choice of sixty-three Cleveland delegates 
out of ninety-eight. In Georgia the 
Atlanta Constitution, which has made an 
unseemly spectacle of itself most of the 
time since Grady’s death, set out to carry 
the Democratic State Convention for Hill; 
but enough delegates have now been 
elected to show that Cleveland will have 
two-thirds of the Convention, and the Con- 
stitution people are trying to compromise 
on an ‘“‘uninstructed” delegation. In 
both of these States the opposition to Mr. 
Cleveland has represented the spoils-seek- 
ing and commercial element in the party, 
whose hostility to him everywhere is one 
of the chief ingredients in his popularity. 


The fine of $5,000 imposed by the Eng- 
lish court upon the London correspondent 
of a New York paper, for sending a 
scandalous and false ‘‘special cable de- 
spatch ” to this country about an actress, 
is likely to have a depressing eifect upon 
a flourishing international newspaper in- 
dustry. During the past five or six years 
there has been a fierce competition in pro- 
gress among the ‘‘bright, brainy, breezy” 
newspapers for ‘‘exclusive” accounts 
of European scandals. The American 
people have been deluged with this filth 
from all quarters of the Old World in 
which it could be gathered, and the corre- 
spondents who have supplied it have not 
been at all particular about the truth of 
their recitals. In the case which the Lon- 
don court passed upon, the correspondent 
was unable to sustain his accusations, 





and hence his employers will have to | 


pay the penalty. In passing judgment, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge used some 
very plain language, saying that the de 
fendant evidently received a salary for the 
purpose of collecting private slander and 
bringing before the eyes of the public the 
misconduct of people more or less known; 
that he left it to his hearers tosay whether 
there were not more desirable occupations 
than this; that in the present case there 
was no doubt about the offence, since it 
was the most outrageously cruel slander 
he had ever heard of. The fine is likely | 
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to have more effect in suppressing the in 
dustry of ‘‘collecting private slander” by 
cable than the scorching words of the 
Lord Chief Justice, for the libel laws of 
Great Britain are much more strict than 
those of America, and all victims of such 
publication hereafter wil! be certain to go 
to court in the hope of obtaining hand- 


some damages. 





Mr. Giffen’s report to the English Board 
of Trade upon emigration and immigra 
tion in 1891 is marked with the clearness 
usual in his statistical work. It is espe 
cially instructive for this country, because 
the figures with which we are furnished 
relate almost exclusively to immigration. 
Much is said about the necessity of regu 
lating this movement; and 
said is made to seem impressive by the 
great number of immigrants. But no one 
says anything about the outflow of popu 
lation, which is 


what is 


large, 
and which also results, in an unknown 


unquestionably 


number of cases, in counting the same 
person as an immigrant more than once. 
The different impression made by gross 
and by net figures is forcibly shown by Mr 
Gitfen’s tables. There arrived from Conti 
nental ports in the United Kingdom in 
1891 some 504,000 persons. But there de 
parted for the Continent during the same 
year 418,000 persons, so that the net in 





crease of population from this source was | 


only 86,000. But during the same period 


| nal as to give promise of 


there were 112,000 foreigners leaving the | 


United Kingdom for trans-oceanic ports, 
while the number arriving was 47,000 


| change 


There would seem, therefore, to be an ex, | 


cess of foreigners remaining in the country 
of some 21,000. But this tigure is to be still 
further reduced, for allowance must be 
made for seamen who arrive as passengers 
and go away as members of crews. Making 
deduction for these, it would seem that the 
population of England receives a net addi 
tion from foreign sources of not 
than 10,000 or 12,000 a vear. The influx 
of Russo-Polish Jews seems to have been 


more 


limited to London, their numbers being 
9,676, of whom four-fifths were expected 
to remain, and some of these 
to be not without capital 


were known 


The official announcement is made that 
England assents to a new international 
monetary conference and will take part in 
it, reserving control of her own monetary 
system. Mr. Goschen said to a deputa 


| tion on May 11 that ‘‘ Great Britain had 


received an invitation on Monday last 
from the United States to send delegates 
to a conference for the purpose of examin 
ing into what measures can be taken to 
increase the use of silver in the currency 
systems of the nations. It would be seen 
that in accepting the invitation the Govern 
ment would not commit itself in any 
way to any actual principle 


The United | 


States Government had doubtless framed 


the invitation in a manner that would 


i time the 


STi 


vited to take part in the conference to 
This 
President Harrison said in his recent com 
munication to the Senate, namely, that, 
if nothing more could be done, he hoped 
that means might be found to enlarge 
the use of. silver. It 
ble that anybody 


tional 


accept.” corresponds with what 


is scarcely possi 


expects an interna 
agreement for unrestricted coin 
out of the 
glad that the 
conference 1s to be held, if for no other 


age of both metals to grow 
conference, yet we are 


purpose than to demonstrate for the third 
impossibility of such a step 
Whether the second part of the programme 
is feasible is also extremely doubtful, since 
the using of silver depends mainly upon 
the inclinations of private persons. The 
taking of acertain amount of silver into the 
vaults of the Bank of England would 
dispose of a fixed quantity, and a not very 
large quantity. It would not be a continu 
ous demand meeting a continuous supply 

The scheme looks like an attempt to create 
an artificial demand for silver—a practice 
which has many votaries in this country 

but few elsewhere, and fewer in England 
we had supposed) than in any other coun 

try. But on this point Mr. Goschen always 
was a little soft 


At the election held in De nmark last 
month for members of the 
the Radi , 





als sulle re d ua dk feat 
a speedy return 
to a regular tinance law The whole cha 
racter of the last session indicated such a 
Never in eight years had Estrup’s 
received such cordial 


Ministry support 


Among the significant bills passed may be 


mentioned the reduction of the duty 


on sugar and petroleum, and the substi 
tution of a tax on beer; an improved 
poor law ; many important regulations with 
regard to the school system, in which both 
parties made concessions that had been 
demanded in vain for many vears; an en 
Other 


minor acts contributed to show a changed 


tire revision of the maritime law. 
feeling on the part of the Liberal majori 
ty in the lower house towards the minori 
ty, the upper house, and the Ministry. The 
treatment of the proposal to grant a pen- 
sion to the Radical critic, George Brandes, 
which was made last winter for the second 
While the bill 
passed the lower house at the previous 


time, is also suggestive 


session by a small majority, it was this 
year badly defeated. The recently receiv- 
ed official results of the April election 
show a gain of seven votes and a loss of 
one for the Conservatives—the largest, 
gain in many years. Of the 103 members 
elected to the new House,31 are Conserva 
tives and 42 are Moderate Liberals, who 
thus together form almost two thirds of 
the whole body The 


been entirely in the 


tadical losses have 
districts, 
which also show a loss of one Socialist. 


country 


Even the acknowledged leader, Hérup, 


has been defeated, but the resignation of 


| a colleague in his favor insures him a seat 


i 


make it easy for the various countries in- | in the next Parliament 
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THE LATEST CHILIAN REVELATIONS. 


THE documents published on Sunday and 
Monday, in relation to the conduct of 
our diplomatic and naval representatives 
in Chili during the civil war in that coun- 
try, are made public in the best way to se- 
cure the attention which their importance 
calls for. They were sent by a Chilian, of 
honored American ancestry, and character 
amply vouched for, to two of the most 
eminent of the members of the House of 
Representatives. These gentlemen have 
sent copies to the State Department, 
given others to the press, and undertaken 
to secure an investigation of the whole 
matter by the House. Mr. Blaine, on his 
part, declares that “a thorough investiga- 
tion’ of the charges, as they affect his de- 
partment, shall be made at once.” The 
affair is thus at once put on its proper 
basis as a thing that affects the national 
honor, and is seen in all its gravity as it 
could not have been had it been made pub- 
lic through a newspaper. We may say 
that we have been for some time in posses- 
sion of every particle of the evidence now 
published, as very likely others may have 
been, but we preferred to leave it for consi- 
deration at Washington in the way that is 
now proposed. 

The first point to notice is that the fic- 
tion which Admiral Brown and Secretary 
Tracy have so sedulously maintained in 
regard to the absolute neutrality of our 
naval officers in Chili, is shattered to 
pieces. It was plainly an afterthought 
in the beginning. Admiral Brown never 
has made anything but a shuffling answer 
to the evidence already published. A 
Valparaiso newspaper came out with flar- 
ing head-lines announcing the news of the 
landing of the Congressionalists, and said 
that the fact had been learned through 
“the American man-of-war San Fran- 
cisco.” The Admiral at first denied 
that anything of the kind had ever 
been published, and then, when he 
found the fact to be undeniable, fell 
back on the assertion that ‘‘no one 
from the ship gave information.” He was 
afterwards forced to admit, on the evi- 
dence of a telegram published in Chili, that 
he was with the Intendente of Valparaiso 
early the next morning after the landing, 
giving his opinion as to the intentions of 
the insurgents. Secretary Tracy, in an in- 
terview with the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Evening Post, also admitted 
this, but seemed to think it of no impor- 
tance. What will he and the President say 
when they read the cablegram sent by one 
of Admiral Brown’s officers to a New 
York newspaper on the afternoon of the 
landing at Quinteros? It reads as follows: 

‘“‘Insurgents landed morning Quinteros, 
eight transports, three tugs, four warships. 
About eight thousand. Government sent 
forces. attle imminent. Admiral Brown 
saw landing. Flagship San Francisco, Balti- 


more, Valparaiso. Esmeralda off harbor. 
Quiet here.’’ 


The importance of this despatch did not 
lie in the information given by it to the 
Herald—in which esteemed contemporary 
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it was padded out into nearly a column of 
eloquent matter—but in the information 
given to Intendente Viel, who viséed the 
cablegram. He reads English perfectly, 
as Lieut. Dyer must have known. It is 
not strange that the Government organ 
should have so confidently said the next 
morning: 

‘*From trustworthy news brought by the 
United States war-ship San Francisco, . . . 
we know for a fact that the revolutivnists 
have disembarked about 8,000 men in the vi- 
cinity of Concon and Quinteros.’’ 

In President Harrison’s ‘‘ just-in-time” 
message, he said of the charge that infor- 
mation had been given by Admiral Brown 
to Balmaceda about the movements of the 
Congressionalists, that it was ‘‘too base 
to gain credence.” He also refused to 
discuss that charge on the ground 
that it had not been made the ‘ subject of 
official complaint,” Of course, the publi- 
cation of the incriminating telegrams 
could never have taken place had not the 
Chilian Government forced the telegraph 
company to give them up. It is clear, 
therefore, that the subject has now sub- 
stantially been made one of “official 
complaint,” and we hope the President 
will not consider it beneath his notice. 

Against Consul McCreery the most da- 
maging evidence thus far produced is that 
which shows his continuous speculations 
in the stock market on an enormous 
scale. Such business operations are al- 
ways indelicate in a consul, if not flatly 
in violation of the rules laid down 
for his guidance by the State Depart- 
ment; and in such circumstances as those 
under which our Consul in Valparaiso 
was engaging in them, they are doubly 
open to suspicion and worthy of severe 
condemnation. He was dealing in foreign 
exchange which was quick to fluctuate 
with every changing aspect of the war 
and of the imbroglio with the United 
States, and the temptation to use his offi 
cial information to enrich himself was 
one to which the Consul should never have 
exposed himself. If he did not yield to 
it, it is in the face of probabilities and 
circumstantial evidence of the strongest 
kind. 

We can but hope that the House will 
now appoint an able committee to probe 
the entire affair to the bottom. The 
Democrats in Congress have been tim- 
id as hares in this whole business. 
They seemed to be afraid that a great deal 
of national glory was going to be gained 
somehow in the Chilian intrigue, and they 
wanted to come in for their share of it. 
Congressman Breckinridge was manly 
enough to lift up his voice in behalf of the 
bullied Chilians at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s message, but he was almost alone. 
The incredible meanness and folly of our 
warlike attitude having been made fully 
apparent by the lapse of time, we hope 
that enough others will now join Mr. 
Breckinridge to insure a thorough investi- 
gation of the question in all its relations. 
As partisans they will find it rich in politi- 
cal ammunition, and as patriots they can 
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use it as an opportunity to clear the na- 
tionai honor of a shameful stain. 








THE IMPORTATION OF ALIEN CLER- 
GYMEN. 

THE opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the United 
States against Holy Trinity Church is 
now reported at length, and contains 
some reasoning that deserves atten- 
tion. It will be recollected that Holy 
Trinity Church made a contract with 
an English clergyman by which he was to 
come to this country and enter its service 
asrector and pastor. Under this contract 
the alien clergyman was duly imported, 
but, the attention of the United States At- 
torney being drawn to the circumstances, he 
felt it his duty to take proceedings against 
the church for violating the statute 
in such case made and provided. That 
statute declared it unlawful for any one 
to assist or encourage the importation or 
migration of an alien under contract to 
perform labor or service of any kind in 
the United States. From the provisions of 
the act singers, artists, actors, lecturers, 
and domestic servants were specifically 
exempted. It is scarcely a matter for 
surprise that the Circuit Court held that 
the contract made by Holy Trinity Church 
broke this law, as no exception was made 
in favor of clergymen. 

In order to reverse the judgment below, 
it was clearly necessary for the Supreme 
Court to establish the proposition that the 
words ‘‘labor or service of any kind” 
meant only labor or service of certain par- 
ticular kinds. It might not have been 
difficult to construe the troublesome words 
as referring only to manual labor, had it 
not been for the exception of actors, sing- 
ers, and lecturers. It was argued that if 
the statute referred only to manual labor- 
ers, it was of course not necessary to ex- 
cept these classes; and the fact that they 
were excepted proved that the statute 
could not refer to manual laborers alone. 
“The exception proved the rule.” This 
argument, therefore, Justice Brewer, who 
delivered the opinion of the court, de- 
voted himself to overthrowing. 

In the first place, he demonstrated, with 
perhaps needless care, that courts had re- 
peatedly disregarded the letter of the law 
when a literal construction of it would 
lead to an absurd result. He then assert- 
ed that the title of the act, ‘‘To prohibit 
the importation and migration of foreign- 
ers and aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor,” could only be under- 
stood to mean manual labor. It seems un- 
fortunate for this contention that the Com- 
mittee of the Senate expressed regret that 
the words ‘‘manual labor” or ‘‘ manual 
service” should not have been used in the 
bill in place of ‘‘labor and service,” but 
hoped that, as it was too late to induce the 
House to make the change, the substitution 
would be considered as made. The argu- 
ment, however, was strengthened by the 
fact that the Committee of the House, in 
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reporting the bill, used language that re- 
ferred to immigrants of ‘‘ the lowest social 
stratum,” living upon ‘‘the coarsest food 
and in hovels of a character before un 

known to American workmen.” Since Con- 
gress was evidently thinking of this de- 
based class of immigrants when the act was 
passed, and had petitions before it describ- 
ing their degraded condition, Justice 
Brewer concluded that, whatever its lan- 
guage, the scope of the act did not include 
‘‘brain-toilers.” If there was a ‘‘surplus” 
of these laborers—ard it may humbly be 
submitted that the competition among edu- 
cated men for employment is probably the 
cruellest of all—the attention of Congress 
or of the people, says Justice Brewer, was 
not directed to it, and therefore the act did 
not apply to other than manual labor. 

Up to this point the opinion, whether its 
argument be regarded as conclusive or not, 
follows unquestioned legal precedents, and 
appeals to acknowledged aids in statutory 
interpretation. The remainder of Justice 
Brewer's observations are of a different 
and somewhat remarkable character. 
‘*No purpose of action against religion,” 
he says, ‘‘can be imputed to any legisla- 
tion, State or national, because this isa 


religious people. This is historically 
tiue.”” The historic basis for this truth he 


finds in the fact that the commission to 
Christopher Columbus recited that Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were King and Queen 
‘‘by the grace of God,” and that it was 
hoped that ‘‘ by God’s assistance” some dis- 
coveries would be made. Further evidence 
is furnished by the grant to Raleigh, which 
recited that Elizabeth also ruled ‘‘ by the 
grace of God,” and authorized Raleigh to 
enact statutes ‘‘not against the true Chris- 
tian faith now professed in the Church of 
England.” Additional proof is derived 
from language acknowledging the exist- 
ence of God used in other charters, in 
the Declaration of Independence, and in 
the constitutions of the several States. 
And, finally, the Constitution of the 
United States is cited in support of this 
proposition, because it forbids Congress to 
make any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, and, further, because it excepts 
Sunday from the computation of days 
allowed the President to exercise the right 
of veto. 

The relevancy of all this to the con- 
struction of the statute is not very appa- 
rent. In fact, we are led by it to enter- 
tain the suspicion that Justice Brewer has 
failed—like many other men of learning 
and ability—to comprehend the American 
system of protection. He seems to labor 
under the impression that the Contract 
Labor Law was intended to discourage in- 
dustry and not to foster it. In its external 
manifestations religion cannot be put in a 
class outside of intellectual and moraland 
wsthetical activities. We protect the 


American author and the American 
artist, and why discriminate against 
the American minister? If it is a 


sign of sympathy for literature and art to 





| same shall be a law in like manner 
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levy duties upon imported books and paint 


ings, why is it a sign of hostility to re 
May 
we not, indeed, go so far as to say that as 


ligion to exclude foreign clergymen? 
we hear of demands for an ‘‘ American’ 
philosophy, so our national development 
requires an ‘“‘ American” religion? Would 
it not be the wisest statesmanship to shut 
out the distorted growths of European 
superstition, and encourage religious feel 
ing to manifest itself in a distinctively 
American form? 

Justice Brewer assumes that our own 
clergy cannot supply the demand for re 
ligious instruction without the aid of 
foreign countries; but this is so far from 
being the case that American missionaries 
have long been exported toChina; and in 
concerning the 
unfortunate 
should anything be done to lessen their 


view of our legislation 
Chinese, it would be most 
supply of religious teachers. Yet, with the 
law as now established by the Supreme 
Court, itis difficult to see how our theologi 
cal seminaries are to maintain themselves 
against foreign competition, Complaint is 
sometimes heard of the quality of the ser 
American 
but if it is to be the policy of our Govern 


mons delivered by ministers ; 
mentto hinder the building up of a ‘home 
market,” so to speak, for their produce 
what 
clergy to improve ? 


inducement is offered to our 
It is undoubtedly 
true, as Justice Brewer declares, that we 


tions, 


are a religious people; but the inference to 
be drawn from that is, that we have pro 
duced and can produce all the religion, or 
religious teaching, that we require with 
out importing cheap foreign clergymen 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE BILLS. 
THE Constitution of New York contains 
these explicit provisions declaring the duty 
of the Governor: 


shall 


‘*Every bill which have passed the 
Senate and Assembly shail, before it becomes 


a law, be presented to the Governor; if Ae a; 
prove, he shali sign it; but tf not, he shall re 


turn tt with his objections to the house in 
which it shall have originated.”"’"—Art. JV., 
Né cS. F. 

Let it be observed that the clause quoted 
covers every possible case of a bill present 
If the second alterna 
tive had read, “If he disupprove,’ 
would have been left for the evasion of a 
timid or slippery officiai, who might say 
‘‘[ neither approve nor disapprove, and in 
’ But 
the clause was drawn so as to exhaust pos- 
sibilities. The Governor does approve or 
Yet the Constitution, distinctly 
as it has declared the Governor's duty, has 


ed to the Governor. 
room 


this case no duty is laid upon me 


: 
does not. 


provided fer his possible neglect, refusal, 
or evasion of it: 

‘If anv bill shall not be returned by the 
Governor within ten days (Sundays excepted 
after itshall have » him, the 
as if he bad 
gned it, unless the Lezisiature shall by their 
adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it sl a law without the approval 


t shall not become 
7} 
i ta 


been presented t 


f the Governor.*’ 


The present Constitution took effect on 








| have had but two Governors 
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IM7; and while the 


Constitution which preceded it contained a 


the Ist of January, 


similar clause, we have made no examina 
tion in regard to its operation in earlier 
Since that 


curious facts appear 


years. date, however, some 


Perhaps the facts 
of which we speak may not be without a 


certain significance. At any rate, they 
seem worth recording. 
The thirteen vears 1847-1859 include 


the full terms of Govs. Young, Fish, Hunt, 
Clark, King, and the first 
Morgan. In this period, ac 


Seymour, and 


vear of Gov 


cording to the Session Laws, 6,245 bills 


became laws (an annual average of 480), 


every Oe of wh ch received the Gove rners 


approval, except two which were passed 


over his veto. It was Gov. Morgan in his 


second vear who tirst omitted, in two 


instances, his constitutional duty of ap 


proving the bill or returning it without 


approval; and in his fourth vear (i862 
three examples of like « 
But 


years Aare 


TIISSton Uppear 


these five examples im the three 


7 } 9 ‘tet 
& totalot Lobo statutes 


) found in 
After that the fidelity with which su 
cessive Governors discharged or violated 
this constitutional dutv mav be observed 
in the following table The operation of 


the beneticial seetions 17 to 25 of Art 


of the Constitution, adopted at the end of 
IN74, 1s disclosed in the sudden falling off 
in the number of statutes 
Number be 
N f .) x laws 
Year Gove r 

< es. Ww ap- 
proval 
1s63 Seymour Ble 1 
Is64. Seymour 587 2 
~ Fe t wri oO 
1886 Fenton 911 0 
~ ry Fe it 74 oc 
Shs Fe t ‘ Sei 7 
S Hoffman 2 o 
S70 Hoffman bap | “ 
s7 Hoffman m0 i) 
S72 Hof 1 SSS 14 
7 Dix S74 rt) 
S74 Dix 643 rT) 
7 Tilder t ry 4 
7 Tike 447 4 
S77 Robins 475 0 
STs Robins 418 1 
S79 Robins i 2 
sso Cornell 600 s 
iss Cornel 713 22 
SS2 Cornell 400 18 


Not until the three years last cited 
does the possible utility of this method of 
dodging a constitutional duty seem fairly 
to have unfolded itself to the official mind. 
Since then, before the present year, we 
Before con- 
tinuing our table, it is proper to explain 
that the one 
by virtue of this provision is chapter 329 of 
the laws of that year, and that with it 
there was filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State the following memorandum, 


bill becoming a law in 1883 
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which sufficiently precludes the suspicion 
of either neglect or violation of duty: 


Strate oF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY, April 27, 1883. 

Il am not willing to approve Senate bill No. 
234 entitled ‘* An act to provide for organizing 
in the Supreme Court five general terms there- 
of, and for the election of justices of that court 
in addition to the justices now in office,’’ for 
the reason that I do not believe the number of 
additional judges provided for in said bill are 
necessary, and because I am satisfied that the 
increase of taxation which it involves is not 
justified. 

But I think an increase of judges in some of 
the districts of the State is necessary and 
proper; and in view of the fact that there is 
a question as to whether the constitutional 
amendment can be acted on by the Legislature, 
except at its present session, and the further 
fact that there seems to be no prospect that any 
other measure on the subject can be passed at 
this time, I have concluded to allow the bill to 
become a law, by the lapse of ten days from its 
presentation to me, pursuant to the provision of 
the Constitution. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


So this completes our table: 





1883........+...| Cleveland. 623 1 
TSBA .ccccccvceee Cleveland. 555 0 
NEED o.c0p cveseee: Hill. 560 10 
BEB csevesccccee Hill. 681 59 
ISBT. vccescocees Hill. 724 287 
Be udebnanse%es Hill. 586 135 
BBBD, csscsescces Hill, 570 141 
1BDO. ccvcvccesce Hill. 569 175 
BBDL . cccicdsecdes Hill. 389 175 














In other words, Hill’s predecessors, in 
thirty-eight years, out of 22,652 bills which 
became laws, allowed 94, or less than half 
of one per cent., to become laws without 
action. In seven years Hill, out of 4,079, 
evaded his duty in regard to 982, or more 
than 24 per cent. 

Of course some of us know well enough 
what our latest Governor was doing when, 
during seven sessions of the Legislature, 
he was unable to make up his mind upon the 
merits of so many as 982 separate bills. 
There were other interests he was caring 
for than those the Constitution charged 
him with. And considering how sadly 
overworked he must have been if he had 
added to them the duties belonging to his 
office, is it not well for him and for the 
State that he has been relieved ? 








A VICTORY FOR LIBERAL CATHOLI- 
CISM. 


IT may well be that future historians of 
the Catholic Church in the United States 
will regard the Pope’s approval of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s plan of union between 
public and parochial schools as an epochal 
event. However cautiously that approval 
has been given, and notwithstanding the 
attempts which Archbishop Corrigan and 
other conservative Catholics may make to 
show that it really amounts to nothing, 
the fact remains that the action of the Holy 
See leaves Catholics free to extend the ex- 
periment in other parts of the country. In 
so far the decrees of the Baltimore Council 
are modified, and Catholics are relieved 
from the dilemma which has heretofore 
confronted them of either sending their 
children to the public schools in disregard 
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of the Church’s commands, or patronizing 
the parochial schools, which are confessed- 
ly inferior as a rule, and which in any 
case make Catholics pay twice over for 
the education of their children. They are 
now at liberty to work for such a solution 
of the difficulty as Archbishop Ireland has 
devised. In him the liberal Catholics of 
the country have won a great victory. 

To speak of a liberal or any other party 
in the Catholic Church may seem an ab- 
surdity in referring to an organization 
which asserts of itself the famous semper, 
ubique et ab omnibus. Yet the idea of 
development in Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice has been made familiar, as regards 
the past, by Cardinal Newman’s writings; 
and the existence of progressive, side by 
side with reactionary, elements in the 
Church to-day is a matter which may be 
easily verified. To mention Bishop Spald- 
ing and the Rector of the new Catholic 
University in Washington is enough to 
show that the Catholic Church contains 
men whose spirits are hospitable to the 
new learning. Archbishop Ireland is not 
only in sympathy with such men, having 
been one of the most active promoters 
of the project for the establishment of 
a Catholic University on broad lines, 
but is conspicuously a man whose libe- 
ralism takes the form of an ardent 
Americanism—in the best sense of that 
much-abused word. No citizen of the 
Northwest stands higher in public estima- 
tion, and his active codperation in all pa- 
triotic and public-spirited movemdénts— 
from the time he served as chaplain to the 
Fifth Minnesota Regiment in the war to 
his latest appearance as an advocate of 
municipal reform—has made his name a 
tower of strength. 

Especially has he been committed to 
every movement which would free his 
church from the appearance of owing an 
undue allegiance to any foreign Power. 
The late effort to establish a separate hie- 
rarchy for the various nationalities repre- 
sented in the Catholic Church in this 
country, thereby perpetuating distinctions 
which ought rather to be made to disappear 
as speedily as possible, had no more out- 
spoken and vehement an opponent than 
he. It was undoubtedly a like patriotic 
impulse which moved him in uniting his 
parochial schools with the public schools 
in Faribault. His experiment went much 
further than the ‘Poughkeepsie plan,” 
where the amalgamation was only inseem- 
ing. Under his plan the Board of 
Education came into absolute control of 
the parochial school. The understanding 
was, to be sure, that competent Catholic 
teachers should be retained, and that the 
right to hold religious services outside the 
school hours should be given them; but 
we do not see how the fairness of such an 
arrangement can be questioned, or why 
this is not as adequate a recognition of the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State in educational matters as is made by 
the majority of Protestants. 

Of course, Archbishop Ireland’s method 





satisfies extremists in neither church. The 
rabid Protestant, who is never truly happy 
except when describing the horrors of an 
impending Catholic war, joins Archbishop 
Corrigan in denouncing the Faribault plan 
as a dangerous makeshift. This is really 
an excellent recommendation of it. 
What the New York Observer and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan agree in condemning 
must have a great deal of good sense 
and fairness about it. And it is the 
first step which costs in such matters. 
The Roman Curia knows this as well as 
anybody, and must be perfectly aware 
that, in giving official toleration to the be- 
ginnings of the scheme of union, it is 
practically inviting a wide extension of 
it. It is as what may prove to be the 
origin of a widespread and momentous 
change in Catholic policy regarding our 
public schools that we think the tri- 
umph of Archbishop Ireland should be 
welcomed. If it finally leads Protestants 
as well as Catholics to abandon their too 
numerous practices in violation of the 
American principle of absolute separation 
between Church and State, it will be a 
means of great public good. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of such a new departure, but it is also easy 
to underestimate it. Many of the turning- 
points in history pass unperceived by con- 
temporaries. One thing at least is clear, 
that the Holy See is making precedents in 
favor of liberal and popular institutions 
which it will be very hard to reverse in 
the future. The decision in the matter 
of the schools at Faribault may be set 
alongside the recent papal letter to the 
French bishops enjoining upon them 
hearty acquiescence in the republic. On 
some points—such as the temporal power 
and pontifical privileges—the Bishop of 
Rome still fumes and frets like a medix- 
val Pope ; but in many important respects 
Leo shows himself a man of the nineteenth 
century, aware that the Church, like gov- 
ernment, must rest upon the consent of 
the governed. 


CHARLES EDWARD FLOWER. 


New York, May 8, 1892. 


On the 3d of May I received a copy of the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Herald of April 22, with 
an editorial beginning: ‘‘ Stratford celebrates 
Shakspere’s birthday in a befitting manner. 
Thanks to the generosity of its leading citizen, 
it possesses a theatre which in completeness has 
few rivals, and which in richness and variety of 
scenery can vie with the leading temples of the 
drama in this Shakspere-loving country of 
ours.’’ In another part cf the paper there are 
reports of the dramatic week which opened 
April 18. Eminent actors had brought out ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,’’ ‘‘ Julius Ceesar,’’ and the festival was 
to close on Shakspere’s birthday with ‘‘ Timon 
of Athens.’’ But amid these reports my eye 
fell on an ominous paragraph: ‘‘It is to all 
Shaksperians a matter of something more than 
personal regret that Mr. Charles Flower has 
not been able to attend all the performances 





this week, as his wont and delight were in past 
years. Better fortune, in that respect at least, 
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to the dramatic week of 1893.’’ Across this para- 
graph a lady’s hand had pencilled the words, 
‘*Not true.’’ But, alas! on the very day that 
these words came, May 3, Charles Flower died. 
It is not easy to measure such an event. It 
not only is the heaviest bereavement that could 
befall the town to which the literary world 
looks as its Mecca, but will be a personal grief 
to many men of letters in America, Germany, 
Holland, France, as well as in England, who 
have found at Avonbank something more than 
the hospitalities of a beautiful mansion. For 
Charles Flower and his wife (she is one of the 
Martineau family) have given to literary pil- 
grims intellectual entertainment, enriching 
them with such treasures of local knowledge as 
well as of Shaksperian culture that Avonbank 
has come to be regarded as a kind of university 
in such matters. Although Charles Flower 
was only in his sixty-third year, he has for 
twenty-five years been a leading citizen of 
Stratford, as his father was before him. 


The Flower family has enjoyed honorable 
distinction throughout this century. During 
the long struggle in England for liberty of the 
press, when many publishers of the ‘ Rights of 
Man’ and the ‘ Age of Reason’ were imprison- 
ed, valiant service was done by Benjamin 
Flower, whose paper, the Cambridge Inde- 
pendent, remains the best record of those 
times that tried men’s souls. The daughters 
of Benjamin (Sarah and Eliza) were by his 
will confided to the guardianship of William 
Johnson Fox, M.P., the Corn Law orator, who 
also founded South Place Chapel, which be- 
came to London what ata later day Parker’s 
Music Hall was to Boston. Eliza Flower, 
friend of Robert Browning, who told me he 
considered her a woman of real musical genius, 
composed the music sung at South Place, while 
her sister (who afterwards married Mr. 
Adams) wrote hymns—among others, ‘‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’’ which was sung at South 
Place by a generation of Liberals before it was 
heard of in the outside world. The grand- 
father of Charles Flower, Benjamin’s brother, 
was a strong reformer, and a friend of Robert 
Owen, with whom he and his family migrated 
to Indiana (1825) and shared the fortunes of 
New Harmony. His son, the late Edward 
Fordham Flower, was sent back to England 
for education, and was for a time under the 
care of George Combe. He married a lady in 
Warwickshire and fixed his abode at Stratford, 
of which he was seven times elected Mayor. 
His home, ‘‘ The Hill,’’ became the seat of a 
noble hospitality, and Americans were espe- 
cially welcomed there, among others Haw- 
thorne and Emerson. It was there that Emer- 
son made the acquaintance of Marian Evans 
(George Eliot), who, while yet unknown tothe 
world, was well appreciated at ‘‘ The Hill.’’ 
During the great Tercentenary festival I was a 
guest at ‘‘ The Hill,’’ and from that time have 
enjoyed some intimacy with Charles and his 
younger brother, Edgar, who now resides at 
the old homestead, whose traditions of hos- 
pitality are kept up. Another brother is 
Prof. Flower, F.R.S., director of the Natu- 
ral History Department of the British Mu- 
seum. The father afterwards removed 
to London, where he began his agitation 
for the abolition of the cruel bearing-rein 
by which horses were then tortured. His pam- 
phlets were republished in New York by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. An old fox-hunter, he had wide 
influence with the gentry, and was able to 
do great service as the horse’s friend. 

Charles became Mayor of Stratford in 1878, 
and has since held important offices both in the 
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borough and county. It was while attending 
the County Council at Warwick (ill as he was) 
that he was paralyzed, and fell dead. He was 
returning at the moment to the Shire Hall, 
leaning on the arm of his friend, the Marquis 
of Hertford. His popularity was utibounded. 
He might have gone to Parliament, but his ab- 
sorbing interest was to make Stratford a fit 
and complete monument of Shakspere. His 
project of a Memorial Theatre was started af- 
ter the Tercentenary celebration, during which 
the performances were in a large tent. To 
that he gave more than £30,000, while his 
donations to other public institutions have 
been large and constant. Besides its the- 
atre, the edifice contains a room well filled 
with Shaksperian relics, and a unique li- 
brary. By a gift of a thousand pounds the 
library was begun, its aim being to collect 
plays and books relating to the stage from all 
parts of the world. It now possesses complete 
editions of Shakspere in German, French, 
Dutch, Russian, Hungarian, Italian, and Spa- 
nish. Of separate plays it has one (‘* Othel- 
lo’’) in Hebrew, five in Icelandic, five in 
Swedish, seventeen in Greek, two in Latin, 
one in Finnic, two in ancient Welsh, two in 
Georgian; and in the various Hindu languages 
no fewer than forty-five were collected by 
Lord Dufferin for this library. I was sorry to 
find, when I visited the library in 1890, that it 
has received but few donations from America. 
Of nearly 150 American editions of Shakspere 
there are only 16 in the Memorial Theatre. 

The hospitality of Charles Flower to Ameri- 
cans, many of whom—as Dr. Holmes and Mark 
Twain—have in him lost a very dear friend, 
was so large that he was kind even to our 
‘‘cranks.’’ He and others of the family 
watched day and night over poor Delia Bacon, 
to keep her from suicide when she found that 
the London Times did not intend to review her 
book. Itis said that Ignatius Donnelly anti- 
cipated martyrdom at Stratford, and was seri- 
ously disappointed on finding himself invited 
to dinner at Avonbank. The ‘' Baconian”’ 
notion was not mentioned until Donnelly said, 
when leaving: ‘‘ You do not seem to think 
much of my book.’’ The genial answer was: 
‘* We smile at that.’’ The only American who 
seems to have given Charles Flower serious 
trouble was Barnum, who actually bought the 
Shakspere House with the intention of exhi- 
biting itin America. Barnum held out obsti- 
nately, but at length yielded to the argument 
that if he should commit such sacrilege, Tom 
Thumb would surely prove a failure in Eng- 
land. Barnum’s project benefited Stratford. 
There had not been much public pride in the 
place. There was an annual dinner of a 
few gentlemen on Shakspere’s birthday, but 
Charles Flower met with a rebuff from one 
of the Lucy family, by no means representa 
tive of its present sentiment, when he sug- 
gested that he should come to the dinner and 
even send them a buck. ‘‘Do you think I 
would countenance a man who stole deer from 
my ancestor? ’' The American showman’s pur- 
chase of the house made Stratford blush for 
its neglect, and the work of improvement be- 
gan. Ann Hathaway's cottage was also about 
to be sold recently, and Charles Flower ren- 
dered another service by securing it to the 
control of the Birthplace Committee at Strat- 
ford, becoming with Sir Arthur Hodgson re- 
sponsible for the purchase money. 

Charlies Flower's memory was stored with 
reminiscences, and it is to be hoped that among 
his papers may be found some record of them. 
I believe that nothing but a singular humili 
ty prevented his achieving a wider literary 
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reputation. His mother once gave me to_ read 
some letters of his written while travelling in 
America; they were written in the style of 
Hiawatha, then engaging public attention, and 
nothing could be more witty and sparkling 
than his account of America and of his ad- 
ventures. He was almost hypercritical in his 
Shaksperian culture, and a student of the 
plays will recognize the touches of a master in 
the Memorial Theatre Edition. In this edition 
the passages that may be, and usually are, 
omitted in acting are printed in smaller type. 
The plays are separately bound for the conve 
nience of playgoers and also of family circles, 
and though they are by no means ‘* bowdler 
ized,’ a very few words and expressions are 
altered for the sake of the circles in which 
they are read aloud. Charles Flower has read 
various excellent papers before the Shakspere 
Society. Two of these—‘'Shakespeare on 
Horseback ** and ‘* Shakespeare no Dog Fan 
cier ’’—were passing through the press at the 
time of his death. 

Happily for Stratford and for the literary 
world, the Flower family is still well repre- 
sented there. During the Tercentenary Mr 
Punch printed a humorous poem about them, 
beginning, if I remember rightiv 


“On Avon's banks, where Flowers eternal bloom.” 


It would be a sad day for authors and actors 
should the prophecy fail, or Stratford know no 
more the race which for fifty years has been 
foremost in preserving the town of Shak- 
spere, in promoting its culture and beauty, in 
making it throughout a memorial of the poet, 
and in enabling the literary world to share its 
happiness in being the birthplace of the great- 
est Englishman, Moncures D. Conway. 


THE PARTY MUDDLE IN GERMANY 
Berry, April 21, 142. 

Tre refusal of the King of Prussia, who is, 
of course, German Emperor ex officio, to allow 
the passage of the Elementary Schools Bill in 
the face of united opposition by the several so- 
called liberal parties, seers likely to have more 
important political consequences for all Ger- 
many than was at the outset generally realized. 
It is comparatively immaterial whether Count 
Eulenburg or Count Caprivi holds the office of 
Imperial Chancellor next fall. The military 
as wellas the economic policy of the German 
Empire in foreign affairs is fully determined 
fora number of years by the Triple Alliance 
and the commercial treaties. Even the Em- 
peror, great as his resources in the unexpected 
are, would find difficulty in changing it. This 

fact is beginning to dawn on the 
German political world, recently obscured by 
cloudy speculations about the future Chancel- 
lor, and to illuminate an interesting political 
situation. 

There are many Liberals in Germany, but 
for a number of years there has been no recog- 
nized Liberal party. The name ‘‘ National 
Literal ’’ is, to be sure, retained by an impor- 
tant faction, but it includes on the one side 
men more conservative than the ‘‘ Free Con- 
servatives,’’ and, on the other, men more radi- 
cal than the ‘‘ Fortschrittspartei.’’ The lat- 
ter, the remnant of a once great party, repre- 
sents the fullest measure of individual liberty 
in the English sense. These two parties, to- 
gether with the Free Conservatives and with 
the Socialists, who have no representation in 
the Prussian Diet, were opposed to the Schools 
Bill. On the other hand, the Centre and the 
Conservatives were generally in favor of it. 
As the latter parties had a majority in the 
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Diet and 16 out of 28 votes in committee, there 
is an apparent justification for their complaint 
that Count Eulenburg, by withdrawing the 
Schools Bill, ostensibly because he could not se- 
cure an agreement for it, violated ‘‘ the parlia- 
mentary principle.’’ To be sure, the ‘‘ parlia- 
mentary principle ’’ forms no part of Prussian 
constitutional law; and no one has been more 
ready to brandish that fact in the face of par- 
liamentary liberalism than Count Ballestrem, 
the leader of the Centre, who now complains 
that the principle has been violated. But the 
Catholic Centre were never distinguished for 
their consistency. Immediately after the 
withdrawal of the Schools Bill they voted, out 
of spite, against the same naval appropriation 
for Courvette K which they had approved upon 
the previous reading of the budget. More re- 
cently, at a meeting in Breslau, Count Balles- 
trem, in the name of his party, declare! open 
war upon the Government for violating the 
same parliamentary principle whose non-exist- 
ence he has otten emphasized. 


Unsatisfactory as the political position of the 
Centre is, however, that of the Conservatives 
is far worse. Years ago Bismarck declared 
that this party, the representative of titled 
loyalty and landed property, counted for 
nothing save when it supported the Govern- 
ment. To be sure, even he was forced, in or- 
der to cement the cartel through which he gov- 
erned in the eighties, to make important con- 
cessions to the Conservatives as well as to the 
Centre. They supported him because he fol!- 
lowed a policy of protection, especially for 
agriculture, and because he carried other laws 
very advantageous to their class interests, 
e. g., the ‘‘clausula Frankenstein ’’ in the Em- 
pire and the ‘‘lex Heune’’ in Prussia. The 
Caprivi Government had already offended the 
Conservatives by withdrawing some of these 
concessions, and it threatens to withdraw oth- 
ers. It had lowered many dut:es, especially 
those on grain, and Miquel’s highly successful 
reform of the Prussian income tax is increasing 
revenues and opening the way to the repeal of 
the ‘‘ lex Heune,’’ which distributes Prussia’s 
share of the imperial customs receipts among 
the communes in such a way as to lighten dis- 
proportionately the taxation of the large agri- 
culturists. But the Conservatives, being above 
all ‘‘loyal,’’ cannot follow the Centre into an 
open fight on the present Government, since it 
is acting, as is well known, under the spe- 
cific orders of their sovereign. They have con- 
sequently revenged themselves by expelling 
Herr von Helldorff, a prominent Conservative 
member of the Prussian upper house and an 
opponent of the Schools Bill, from the party 
caucus, and by adopting an address of condo- 
lence to the deposed Minister of Education. 

Unfortunately for the Conservatives, it 
turned out that Herr von Helldorff had a con- 
siderable following, and it became a political 
necessity to recover, if possible, the lost 
strength. Ex-Court Chaplain Sticker, who 
has become a Conservative politician more 
noisy than important, proposed that the Con- 
servatives, as the characteristically ‘* Chris- 
tian’’ party, insert an anti-Semitic p'ank in 
their platform. Political anti-Semiticism, 
feeding on justifiable indignation against over- 
speculation, spiced with recent sensational 
banking failures in Berlin, has grown rapidly 
to considerable proportions in several parts of 
Germany. Accordingly, the Conservatives, 


alarmed by the extent of the Von Helidorff 
split, were about to follow the advice of 
Stécker, seconded by Von Hammerstein, the 
new editor of the Kreuzzeitung, when the 
North German Gazette, the acknowledged or- 








gan of the Government, in the politically impor- 
tant Easter review which it is the custom of the 
German newspapers to publish, warned the Con- 
servatives that the demands of the anti-Semitic 
party, which amount to the expulsion of all 
Jews froin Germany, were no more achievable 
in a constitutional way than the demands of 
the Socialists, and that the inclusion of anti- 
Semiticism in the Conservative programme 
must cause a definite breach between that 
party and the Government. In other words, 
the Government party par excellence has been 
weakened by a serious split, and the Govern- 
ment will not assent to the only practicable 
plan for restoring the party’s former strength. 
The question, therefore, arises, How is the Gov- 
ernment to secure the necessary support? Its 
economic policy directs it already towards the 
liberal elements. But if it should make the at- 
tempt to govern by their assistance, can the 
formation of a united Liberal party of incon- 
veniently large proportions be avoided? Never- 
theless, there can be little doubt that the uni- 
fication of the liberal elements into a powerful 
party would have a healthful influence upon 
German political life. It would raisea liberally 
inclined Government above the necessity of that 
trading and truckling to get together a ma- 
jority to which Bismarck constantly descended 
in his domestic policy, and would give Prus- 
sia and the Empire what they have scarcely 
ever known—genuine party government. 
Ee: 





THE REVOLT OF CONDE.—I. 
Paris, April 26, 1892. 

THE sixth volume of the ‘ Histoire des Princes 
de Condé,’ by the Duc d’Aumale, is more than 
worthy of the preceding volumes; it even niarks 
a progress in the historian, in his method, in 
his manner of treating a subject in all its as- 
pects, and, shall I say also? in his style, which 
seems to become more nervous and condensed, 
more picturesque, also, and descriptive. 

This new volume is the history of the rebel- 
lion of Condé. When he entered the prison to 
which Mazarin consigned him, he was, he said 
afterwards, the most innocent of men. He 
added: ‘‘I came out of it the most guilty of 
men.’’ The captivity of the Prince de Condé 
and his brother was very strict; many attempts 
were made to deliver them, but to no purpose. 
The resistance against Mazarin was organized 
by Condé’s sister, the famous Madame de 
Longueville, and, curiously enough, by Tu- 
renne, who was destined afterwards to make 
war on Condé for many years, when Condé 
had become the ally of the Spaniards. Turenne 
was timidly in love with Madame de Longue- 
ville—great heroes are often timid; Madame 
de Longueville amused herself with his passion, 
and tock him to Stenay, which was one of 
Condé's fortresses. The wife of Condé, Ma- 
dame la Princesse, as she was called, fled from 
Chantilly, and, though Condé was the most 
unfaithful of husbands, and had never conceal- 
ed his aversion for the woman whom he had 
married by the King’s order, she threw herself 
into the Fronde, and became the head of the 
malcontents in Bordeaux and in the South. 

The invasion of France by the northern fron- 
tier was arrested Ly the defence of Guise and 
the defeat of the Archduke and Turenne in 
Champagne. In the south, Mazarin bad taken 
affairs in hand himself. The ‘‘ Fronde de Bor- 
deaux’’ is one of the most confused chapters of 
our history; it was very bloodless—a mere suc- 
cession of intrigues and of popular movements. 
Mazarin did not derive much advantage from 
the defeat of Turenne at Rethel. In vain did 





he send Condé from Vincennes to the prison at 
Havre. The Princess Palatine, who was a 
great friend of Condé’s, treated with the Fron- 
deurs as well as with the Queen. It all ended, 
as is often the case in civil wars, in a settle- 
ment. Condé was delivered and Mazarin went 
to Havre himself to announce that he was free. 
It was on his forced journey from Vincennes 
to Havre that Condé composed the famous 
verses on the man who was at the head of the 
escort: 


“Cet homme gros et court, 
Si fameux dans i’histoire, 
Ce grand Comte d’Harcourt, 
Tout rayonnant de gloire, 
ui secourut Casal et qui reprit Turin, 
st maintenant recors de Jules Mazarin.” 


Boileau used to say that he did not know a 
better epigram. 

The Duc d’Aumale is a great admirer of 
Anne de Gonzague, the Princess Palatine, who 
negotiated the deliverance of Condé, and he 
gives interesting details respecting her nego- 
tiation. Mazarin was sacrificed, or sacrificed 
himself; Condé came back triumphant to 
Paris, and the Cardinal took the rvad to exile. 
When the Queen received Condé, she ccu'd 
hardly control her tears. 


‘* What a spectacie! Mazarin hurled from 
power at the very moment when he seenied to 
have strengthened his authority by victory; 
imploring humbly the support, the protection 
of the man whom he had kept in close captivi- 
ty for thirteen months; the Coadjutor [Retz], 
Beaufort, all those who had not cvased to con- 
spire the destruction of Condé, offering them- 
selves and taking their places behind him; the 
Court, the Fronde at the feet of this man so 
often denounced, carried the day before from 
fortress to fortress as if there could not be 
for him any prison sure enough, hard enough; 
Paris lighting for his return the _ bonfires 
which, a year before, illuminated the doors of 
his prison—is it not fitting to say with the au- 
thor of the ‘Maxims’ [La Rocbefoucauld], 
‘Everything happens in France ’?’’ 

Mazarin had his revenge. He left a strong 
ally behind him—the Queen, who loved him; 
he left also germs of division, of envy, of ha- 
tre], which nobody knew better than himself. 
The difficulties which arose between Condé and 
the Court are so petty that they can hardly be 
understood: exchanges of governments, of 
provinces, marriages—everything became a 
subject of quarrel. Condé’s haughtiness meets 
in every direction with a stubborn resistance. 
When the King’s majority is proclaimed, he is 
so irritatel that he does not take his place in 
the ‘‘ lit de justice.’’ 


‘*As Louis XIV. is on his way to the alace 
surrounded by his family, by the peers of 
France, by the oflicers of the Crown, Armand 
de Bourbon approaches, and hands his Majesty 
a letter from his brother; it is a respectful ac- 
count of the motives which kept Condé away 
from the place to which he was called by his 
duty and his Lirth. The King takes the letter, 
and, without opening it, gives it to his old Gov- 
ernor, the Duc de Villeroy, Without a word, 
without a gesture, he goes on his way to the 
lit de justice. 

** The die is cast; the solemn hour has struck, 
and Condé has not heard it. There is no long- 
er any Spanish regentess, no foreign minister. 
Never mind the legal fiction—the pretended mi- 
nority of fact after the minority of right— 
nevermind! Itisthe King, the King of France 
who governs. All those who preserve in their 
hearts the old national tradition think they 
see the sky clearer. They wait for the era of 
calm, of quietude, which 1s to come after the 
chaos, after the odious conflict of ambitions. 
Woe to thore who wish to prolong the war and 
the sufferings of the country! And the sword 
which bad thrown a crop of laurels in the 
eradle of a king four years old, the sword of 
Rocroy, does not shine near the sceptre which 
the king of thirteen already holds with a firm 
hand.’’ 


I cite this passage in order to show that 
the historian of Condé is not blind to the faults 
of his hero. Condé hesitated before he again 
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rebelled against the boy who was now really 
the King; his sister Longueville vanquished 
his last scruples. ‘* You force me to draw the 
sword? Well, remember that I shall be the 
last to put it back in its scabbard.’’ Condé 
drew up the plan of the campaign of 1651: the 
operations were to be conducted on two separate 
theatres—in the south, between the Loire and 
the Pyrenees; in the north, on the frontier of 
the Low Countries. Condé made his treaty 
with the Spaniards (treaty of Madrid, Novem- 
ber 6, 1651); in the month of January he made 
a treaty with the Duke of Orleans. Nothing 
of great importance happened in the south. 
Condé had to deal with the demagogy of Bor- 
deaux, with what was called L’Ormée, a club 
which had its meetings under the old elms. 
His adversary in the south was D’ Harcourt. 
Mazarin had returned from exile; Condé’s con- 
duct was his triumphant justification. Condé 
had hoped at first to enlist Turenne among bis 
allies, but Turenne was thoroughly disgusted 
with the alliance with the Spaniards; he had 
been defeated with them at Rethel. He was 
naturally loyal; he had been offended by the 
pride of Condé, who recognized his military 
merit, but did not sufficiently recognize the 
claims of the Bouillons as Princes of Sedan. 

Condé left the south in secret, after having 
organized his forces in Guyenne; he crossed the 
Loire with a feeble escort. The Court was ig- 
norant of his whereabouts; he had disappeared. 
‘* His journey is like a page detached from the 
most extravagant novel of adventure. No- 
thing is wanting: surprises, unforeseen meet- 
ings, disguises, incidents in inns, roads lost and 
miraculously found again, night marches and 
countermarches, stolen horses, charges with 
sword or pistol, hunger, thirst, suffering, the 
gout of La Rochefoucauld, etc.’? Condé, once 
arrived among his troops, soon confronted Tu- 
renne. The Duc d’Aumale a very 
graphic account of the battle of Bléneau. Tu- 
renne, seeing the movements of the enemy, who 
was supposed to be led by M. de Nemours, soon 
recognized the hand of a master, and, extend- 
ing his arm, he said: ‘‘ Ah! Monsieur le 
Prince is there.’? Condé in his turn could ad- 
mire the manceuvres of Turenne. These two 
men, the greatest generals of their age, were 
at the head of very small forces, but they had 
in their hands the fate of France. If Condé 
had made Louis XIV. prisoner, our history 
would have been changed. Turenne saved his 
King. If he had been beaten ‘‘ on the evening 
of the 7th of April, 1652, one would perhaps 
have seen M. le Prince serving Louis XIV. on 
his knees—like the Normans before the Pope at 
Civitella, like the Black Prince at Poictiers be- 
fore King John—surrounding his King with 
respect and submission, but keeping him pri- 
soner.’?’ 

We now come to one of the most dramatic 
episodes in French history. Condé entered 
Paris, where he received a most brilliant re- 
ception; he entered also into negotiations with 
the Court. His pretensions were such that 
Mazarin could not accept them. Meanwhile 
the Duke of Lorraine had arrived with his lit 
tle army; he entered Paris, amused the Pa- 
risians by his entrance, and was all ready 
to sell himself and his troops to the highest 
bidder. He was one of those condottiert who 
have made the name of Lorrainer synonymous 
with the name of traitor. 
to Paris with the royal army, and the Duke 
of Lorraine thought it best to negotiate with 
him. ‘‘Turenne advances; he is already un- 
der the guns of the Lorrainers; Charies IV. 
gives the order to open fire. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he signs the treaty and sends 


gives 


Turenne drew near 
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itto Turenne with hostages, and the army of 
before the 
In ¢ ight a vs the Lor 
rainers will cross the Marne; 


Lorraine begins to march French 


army in battle order. 
na fortnight 
they will be out of the kingdom.”’ 

Paris now became uneasy; the misery was 
great. The Duke of Orleans began to waver. 
What will Condé do? The populace is furious ; 
the Parlement haslostitsauthority. Thearmy 
of the King approaches, mustering 12,000 men; 
Condé’s army is only 6,000 strong, and retires. 
Paris shuts its gates on it, and Condé is now 
in danger of being crushed between the walls 
of the capital and the troops of Turenne. 
‘Then he took a heroic resolution. No, he 
will not remain with bis back against the fatal 
wall, stopped by the closed gates, at the foot of 
the gloomy fortress of Vincennes in the shade 
of its high towers. He will provoke a combat. 
His officers surround him: ‘I do net promise 
you victory, but at least we will not let our- 
selves be killed like cattle,’ and he explains his 
plan.’’? The battle of the Faubourg Saint-An- 
toine is narrated in the most minute details by 
the Due d’Aumale. The memoirs of the time 
have made us familiar with its principal inci 
dents, with the bloody charge in which so 
many French noblemen of the highest rank 
were killed or wounded, with the excitement 
of the Parisians when they saw the wounded 
brought back to Paris, with the revulsion of 
feeling which followed, with the bold resolu 
tion of the Grand Mademoiselle, who ordered 
the guns of the Bastille to be fired on the royal 
troops. Condé was saved by her intervention 
Mademoiselle had for a moment hoped to mar- 
ry Louis XIV., and it was said, ‘* Voilé un 
coup de canon qui a tué son mari.”’ 


Correspondence. 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW IN PENNSYI 


VANIA. 


To THE EprTor OF THE Nation: 

Sir: About one hundred persons have been 
indicted by the last Grand Jury of this county 
for selling oleomargarine in violation of the Act 
of May 21, 1885. This state of affairs illus- 
trates how little regard people pay to an odious 
law, and how easy it is to use such a law for 
the nasty purpose of blackmail. 

The oleomargarine law in this State had its 
the 


for protection against the 


origin in the desire of ‘honest farmer *’ 
‘** poor man’s but- 
The farmers boldly asserted that the 
‘* iron kings”’ protected that they 
were obliged to pay tribute for their ce! 


ter.’”’ 
were so 
othing 


Was not 


and farm machinery, and that that 
‘* American fair play.*’ So the iron kings, 


the kindness of 
the 
get even by plucking some other poor devil. 
In this instance it happens to be the 

laboring man. Qn this highly moral platform 
of ‘‘ you tickle me, I'll 
king and 
worked 


out of their hearts, decided 


that honest farmer should be allowed to 


poor 


the iron 
joined hands and 
favorable legislation 
ihus the high tariff is directly responsible for 


tickle you,”’ 
honest farmer 
together for 
debauching the honest far 
that is enabled to exact five or ten 
cents more a pound for his butter 


Was sold 


mer, for it is obvious 
when he 
than he could 


get if oleomargar:ne . be is getting what 


does not belong to him by any moral right 
whatsoever. 
The honest farmer justifies this high-handed 


and piratical proceeding by saying that all 
substitutes for butter But 
this whole question was thrown aside by the 


are unwholesome. 





United States Supreme Court in Powell ws 
Pennsylvania (reported in 127 U. S., po 67). 
b ‘yond 
of a doubt that oleomargarine was 
leas likely to be 
come rancid, vet this startling propoasition Was 
laid down: 


Although the plaintiff offered to prove 
k t 
the shadow 


just as healthy as butter and 


Whether the manufacture and sale 
of a commodity is unwholesome or injurious to 
the public health, or against the best interests 
of the community, *‘ are questions of fact and 
of public policy which bel 


ny to the legislative 


department to determine’> (p. 6) Courts 


and juries were swept aside, and now the phrase 
‘*due process of law ' 
atall. It beco 
renders the 
snare and a delusion 


simply means nothing 


nes a Rizhfalutin phrase, which 


entire Fourteenth Amendment a 


When principles of law are laid down in a 
Case, they should be followed t to their loei 
cal results as relentlessly as t} lecrees « Ale 
Otherwise lawvers can never now what the 
law should be in any given case I! they ea 
not be so followed, they are not appheat t 
the case and should never have been ‘aid dow? 


atall. Prof. Langdell of Ha 


out that the principles of law are few, bu 
their application may be infinit They ar 
like the laws of nature and of the spheres, and, 
when properly grasped, can be apy to the 
rapidly changing business methais for all 
time. If the principle laid down in Powell ws 


Pennsylvania is applied and carried out to its 


ogical results, our Legislature can prevent the 


making of bread, the manufacture of clothing, 


or any other commodity, and indeed take away 
from the minority of eur cit 


right 


Pens every Vestice 


of property against their will and even 


in the very teeth of all constitutional 


tees. The most charitable expla 





decision is that the air was saturated with the 
grievances of the farmer, and the C 
under t 


t 
disregard form and d 


made 


urt 


the decision 1e¢ late tendency of all 


courts to * yequity 
The case of Fisher vs. the Pennsvivania Rail 


road Co., reported in 126 Pa. St. 293, may be 


cited in this connection on account of the 
striking analogy which it bears to Powell vs 
Pennsylvania. When a jackass was killed by 
a locomotive, it was held that there could be 
no recovery, on the ground that, while it was 
the duty of the defendant to ring the bell and 


blow the whistle, vet, as all duties are re- 
iprocal, it was the duty of the jackass to 
‘*stop, look, and listen.” It did not do so, 


and was therefore guilty of 
rence If the 
had decided that a jackass i 


contributory negli 
Court 


sole judge « 


United States Supreme 


s the 
anufacture, it 


what we can or cannot n 


not have placed autocratic power in more ir 
competent and reckless hands. And if our 
State Supreme Court had solemnly decided 


that the 


‘stop, 


should 
might have bad 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
look, and listen,’’ we 
some hope for an early repeal of this unjust 
law, and an honest United States Senator 

©. P.. &. 


PiTrTssvRmen, May 11, 1892. 


THE ELEVATION OF 
CANS 


BLACK AMERI- 


To the Eprror or THe NartTIOoN: 

Sir : In your issue of March 24 there is an 
in regard to ‘‘ The Elevation of the 
Biack Americans.’’ The writer is evidently 
much interested in the negro problem. 


article 


It is a 
subj.ct that should awaken a wider interest 
We, the white Ame- 
ricans, are responsible for their enslavement. 
We turn them loose, give them freedom, and 
feel as if we were heroic and had done all that 


and a deeper sympathy. 








; 
: 
: 
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was required. Wedo not know, hardly care, 
that they were helpless and ignorant because 
of and through us, and that they need care 
and the protection and the love that are given 
to children in the best homes. All things must 
be tried for their elevation, and only the good 
and the noble will try anything. I lived several 
years in Virginia, and studied ‘‘the black 
Americans’’ with much perplexity, and had a 
great desire to help them. I found that those 
who went North year after year and worked, 
either sent money to their parents or bought 
farms, and had them improved, and cultivated 
them according to the best Northern methods 
under great limitations: They need better 
tools, using, as a rule, the most primitive. 
Therefore it seems to me a good thing to 
give and to induce people in the North to give 
them ploughs, cultivators, and several to- 
gether a reaper. It works well. It gives asense 
of independence. They are a proud people, and 
take pride in their work, and laugh a happy, 
merry, child’s laugh to see their work better 
done than their white neighbors’—and this was 
true of many negro farmers, even when the 
white men came from the North. Schools, as 
a rule, are demoralizing. When they go to 
school they only learn to read and write, and 
then will not work with their hands. This is 
truer now than at the outset, for then they 
wanted to learn more and were not afraid of 
work. 

A short time ago, I read an article from the 
penof Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. She thinks that 
‘*nursing would open a wide field of usefulness 
for the colored women of our Southern States. 
Their qualities of patience, sweetness, affec- 
tion, are well adapted to this profession.’’ 
That was an inspiration. The work for ‘‘ the 
black American ’’ must come from within, 
and then given a direction, a motive. They 
are the only cheerful element in America. 
We must help them in their own lines. Give 
them justice and truth and sympathy, and 
they will get their own moral perceptions and 
elevation and schools. No one writes about 
the negro fairly ; his language is so distorted and 
ridiculed that no creature who sees it printed 
can see any reality about it. They talk just 
as the whites do about them. 

Pardon this long communication. 


B. B. EL.ets, 
MARYLAND, May 12, 1892, 


Notes. 
Ginn & Co. have in press ‘ The Art of Poetry,’ 
embracing the poetical treatises of Horace, 
Vida, and Boileau, together with the trans\a- 
tions by Howes, Pitt, and Soame; the whole 
edited by Prof. Albert 8. Cook of Yale. 

A novel, ‘Calmire,’ an exposition of ‘‘ that 
scientific explanation of the basis of morals for 
which many are seeking outside of the historic 
creeds,’’ will shortly be issued by Macmillan 
& Co. 

Cassell will publish ‘The Writings and 
Speeches of Grover Cleveland,’ edited with an 
introduction by George F. Parker. 

‘The Lone Star of Liberia, or, Reflections 
on Our Own People,’ by Frederick Alexander 
Durham, is announced by Elliot Stock, London. 

A catalogue of the George P. Marsh Library 
will be published during the coming summer 
by the University of Vermont. It will make a 
volume of more than 700 pages royal octavo, 
and will fully present the contents of 13,000 
volumes of that remarkable collection. A 
sample of it is now before us, being the biblio- 





graphy of Mr. Marsh, compiled by H. L. Koop- 
man, the Librarian at Burlington. 

In the Revue Bleve for April 30, M. Léo Cla- 
retie gives a foretaste of a volume of unpub- 
lished correspondence of Rousseau with Mme. 
Boy de La Tour, from 1762 to 1773, to be pub- 
lished with portraits and facsimiles by Cal- 
mann Lévy. This friend and benefactress was 
but little known to Musset-Pathay, who records 
no letter to her. It will appear from the ninety- 
three letters now on the eve of getting into 
print, how freely Jean Jacques made use of his 
landlady (she gave him his furnished house at 
Motiers) for petty commissions while she was 
in her winter home in Lyons. Most of the let- 
ters, says M. Claretie, were evidently copied 
from rough drafts. 


The last Bollettino of the National Central 
Library at Florence mentions the fact of a 
reproduction in facsimile of an anonymous 
MS. preserved in that library, entitled ‘ Libro 
de la vida que los Yndios antiguamente hazian, 
y supersticiones y malos ritos que tenian y 
guardavan.’ This is richly illustrated with 
colored designs, all of which will be faithfully 
reproduced, The work has been undertaken 
by and at the expense of Miss Zelia Nuttall of 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, who first 
discovered the value of this MS. She will also 
supply an English translation, with a dedica- 
tion to the next Congress of Americanists, to 
meet in Spain. Two hundred copies will be 
printed, and will be sold by the Museum. 

Father G. Berthier, Professor of Theology in 
the college at Freiburg, Switzerland, has 
undertaken to prepare a new edition of the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ with a commentary ‘‘secon- 
do la scolastica,’’ the first fascicule of which 
has already appeared (Freiburg: Universi- 
titsbuchhandlung; New York: International 
News Co.). The plan of the work, which will 
be published in fifty instalments, is both me- 
dizval and modern. Interpreted from the 
scholastic point of view, the poem is shown to 
be a complete moral treatise, in which the 
doctrine is from first to last continuously de- 
veloped; from the modern point of view, how- 
ever, itis a picture-gallery, recalling hundreds 
of persons and places. What the eye can see, 
Father Berthier is to represent by ‘‘at least two 
thousand”’ illustrations; to the inward eye he is 
to make clear the sublime doctrine of Dante and 
the Church by a running Italian comment. 
The present instalment contains a dedication 
to Leo XIII., a part of a somewhat garrulous 
preface, and the text and annotations of the 
first two cantos, with excellent, though not al- 
ways appropriate, illustrations. We must 
postpone further notice of the work until the 
completion of the ‘‘ Inferno.’’ 


Less interesting isthe bulky three-volume 
edition of the late G. Campi (Turin, 1888-91), 
who edited a similar work as early as 1822. 
The illustrations of the present edition are re- 
productions of those by Ademolli and Nenci 
in the ‘‘ Anchor ’’ edition of 1822, The notes 
are mainly concerned with variants of the 
text. Otherwise, they are basel on the older 
commentaries. 

Prominent among the hosts of books and 
pamphlets relating to Dante which are con- 
tinually produced in Italy, most of them badly 
written and badly printed polemics, is C. 
Ricci’s ‘ L’ Ultimo Refugio di Dante Alighieri ’ 
(Milan: Hoepli, 1891). It not only is well 
printed and full of good illustrations, but pre- 
sents the customary mass of detailed erudition 
to some purpose, for, structureless as the book 
is, the reader really gets from it a tolerably 
clear picture of Ravenna, Dante’s ‘last 
refuge,’’ in the fourteenth century—the city, 





the court, the localities most closely associated 
with him, and the better-known celebrities of 
the time. 

‘* From the Spanish of Pasarse de Listo’’ is 
the awkward phrase used on the title-page of 
‘Don Braulio ’—a novel by Juan Valera trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and published by the Ap- 
pletons—to show that Valera’s own title for 
the book, ‘ Pasarse de Listo,’ has been ex- 
changed for the one mentioned. Don Braulio 
is the leading character in the story, 
and might well enough give it a name; 
but the method chosen to indicate the 
change cannot be said to pasarse de listo (be 
too clever by half). As to the translation, 
on the basis of the two or three chapters we 
have compared with the original, we should 
say that it was adequate, if not very elegant, 
though occasional lapses arise from the trans- 
lator’s failure to catch a local allusion. Thus, 
‘* Madrid, since the advent of Lozoya,’’ will 
scarcely convey to the reader, if it did to the 
translator, the idea of ‘‘ Madrid, desde que 
vino el Lozoya ’’—that is, since Madrid got a 
supply of water from the River Lozoya. The 
novel is one of Valera’s earliest, and is not reck- 
oned by Spanish critics, including himself, 
among his best efforts in that kind of writing. 

The second edition of a translation of Solo- 
mon’s Song comes to us from a provincial city 
of Mexico—‘ El Cantar de los Cantares ’ (Aguas- 
calientes: J. T. Pedroza é Hijos). It is the 
work of Prof. Jesus Diaz de Leon, and consists 
of an introduction, the Hebrew text with 
grammatical comments, and a version in 
Greek, Latin, German, French, English, and 
Spanish. The curious rather than substantial 
value which the latter feature gives the vol- 
ume is but accentuated by the exposition, 
which is wholly antiquated, and written in 
complete oversight of the results reached by 
modern interpreters. 

Two guide-books to Chicago were issued last 
year, viz., Schick’s ‘Chicago and its Envi- 
rons’ and Flinn’s ‘Chicago, the Marvellous 
City of the West.’ Both of them showed a 
want of the highest skill in the making of such 
works, but the first was superior in literary 
merit and in typographical comeliness. Of 
Mr. Flinn’s ‘‘history, encyclopedia, and 


_guide’’ the Standard Guide Co. has just issued 


a second edition, which is at least a useful sup- 
plement to its rival. The lack of method is 
well exhibited in the case of monuments, some 
of which are entered and described individual- 
ly in the section, ‘‘General Information,’’ 
while others must be sought under, the rubric 
Monuments in the same section, along with the 
first-mentioned; hence much trouble of refer- 
ence and much vain repetition. So there is a 
heading Libraries, but the Public Library is 
given a title by itseif. The index, instead of 
being in one alphabet, is classified. The best 
of the illustrations do not equal the best of 
Mr. Schick’s, but the general choice is better. 
The map of the city, too, is more inclusive, if 
the scale is smaller. 

Macmillan & Co. continue their reprint of 
first editions of Dickens with his ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ uniform with the ‘Pickwick Papers’ 
lately put forth. The younger Dickens again 
furnishes an historical introduction, in which 
the conjunction of these two issues is shown to 
be natural, as the novelist was engaged upon 
the first half of ‘Oliver Twist’ while writing 
the last half of the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ to say 
nothing of his editing Bentley’s Miscellany 
and preparing the ‘ Life of Grimaldi’ and be- 
ginning ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ all before ‘ Oliver 
Twist’ was off the stocks. Cruikshank fur- 
nished the illustrations for the first edition of 
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‘Oliver Twist,’ and in his latter years fancied 
that he had suggested the story. The etchings 
are reproduced in the volume before us, and 
the artist’s pretensions are once more upset by 
incontestable evidence. 

The Brantwood edition of Ruskin (Charles 
E. Merrill & Co.), since we last mentioned its 
progress, has grown by three volumes—the 
‘Lectures on Art’ and the earlier ‘Stones of Ve- 
nice.’ Prof. Norton’s Introduction to the lat- 
ter work (now deprived of its illustrations) 
contains some hard words for the modern Ve- 
netians, who have to patch up a modus viven- 
di with their ancient surroundings. It is en- 
livened, on the other hand, by a humorous let- 
ter from Ruskin, describing the difficulties un- 
der which he labored in pursuing his study of 
the Venetian architecture. 

The twelfth volume of Mr. W.C. Ford’s 
edition of the ‘ Writings of Washington’ (Put- 
nams) opens with the President's speech to 
Congress December 8, 1790, and closes with the 
year 1794, apart from the remarkable ‘‘ Opi- 
nion of the general officers’? who might be 
‘“named for the important trust of Com- 
mander-in-Chief’’ to succeed Arthur St. 
Clair (1792). In the period embraced we have 
the beginnings of the acquisition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Indian troubles in the 
Northwest to which General Wayne gave the 
quietus, the Genet imbroglio, the resigna- 
tion of Jefferson as Secretary of State, and 
the Whiskey Rebellion. More interesting than 
messages and letters respecting matters of 
state is the large body of agricultural corre- 
spondence. An autographic map of Mt. Ver- 
non accompanies a letter from Washington to 
Arthur Young. In the same letter, the Presi- 
dent speaks of the stringent British regulation 
of the emigration of artisans, and of his hav- 
ing therefore refrained from ‘‘any overtures 
to mechanics,’’ though in need of them. ‘‘A 
complete Black Smith’’ was one of his 
desiderata, as he intimates to Tobias Lear 
on thé latter’s going abroad; yet he would 
avoid any collision with the English law on 
the subject of contract-labor engagements, to 
which ‘‘ severe penalties ’’ were affixed. Time 
has so ordered it that we now, in the name of 
Protection, assist England to retain her skilled 
labor, in spite of her having removed every 
restraint upon emigration. 

The latest issue of the Essex Institute Histori- 
cal Collections (Nos. 2, 3, vol. 28) contains a 
large number of extracts made by Mr. Henry 
F. Waters from the registry of marriage 
licenses granted by the Bishop of London, 
1598 to 1639. The same matter, plus an index, 
has also been printed under the title, ‘Genea- 
logical Gleanings in England,’ by the Salem 
(Mass.) Press Publishing and Printing Co. 
The field had been gone over, but very hastily 
and imperfectly, by the late Col. Chester, 
whose extracts were published by the Harleian 
Society. Of these, 206 reappear in Mr. Wa- 
ters’s transcripts, but three-quarters of them 
enlarged and sometimes undoubtedly correct- 
ed; and Mr. Waters has added 293 entries al- 





most wholly postdating the year 1626, whereas | 
| and will cover the whole field of library work 
| in actual practice, no previous knowledge of 


Sod 


the majority of Col. Chester’s antedate 1627 

No one can peruse these often quaint extracts, 
with Mr. Waters’s annotations, without recog- 
nizing their very great genealogical importance. 
They constantly relate to wills already ab- 
stracted for the Register, and enlarge the scope 
of the Washington, Harvard, and Roger Wil- 
liams investigations. We meet with the mar- 


riage licenses of John Pemberton, a cousin of | 


the founder of Providence; of his brother, 
Sidrach Williams, a merchant tailor and Tur- 
key merchant; and probably of bis younger 


| this work being required. 
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brother Robert, who came to settle in Salem. 
Also, of John Sadler, the father of John Har- 
vard’s wife; of George, the probable father of 
Samuel Purchas of ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage ’; 
of Robert Kayne, one of the founders of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. in Bos- 
ton; of a couple vouched for by Thomas Lech- 
ford. 


But it would carry us too fartoattempt | 


a list of the eminent New England personal | 


and family names i!luminated by these records, 
to which Mr. Waters has brought his immense 
knowledge and his rare intuition and divina- 
tion. 

The University of Chicago has prepared its 
programme of economic study and publication 
under the direction of Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin. In addition to the regular courses, 
which are of the widest scope, a quarterly 
magazine will be published entitled the Jour- 


nal of Political Economy, the first number of | 


which will contain original articles by Emile | 


Levasseur, Adolf Soetbeer, Max Wirth, Fran- 
cis A. Walker, and George S. Coe. Further- 
more, translations are promised of Gustav 
Cohn’s ‘ Finanzwissenschaft’ and Léon Say's 
Report on the Payment of the French War In- 
demnity ; alsoreprints of Hamilton’s Report on 
Manufactures and Gallatin’s Memorial on Free 
Trade, 

We have received the first number of Arca- 
dia, a journal devoted to music, art, and lite- 
rature, edited and published semi-monthly by 
Joseph Gould, at 180 St. James Street, Mon- 
treal. It is attractively printed, and its tone 
is serious and refined. 
noticeably extensive. 

Mr. David D. Wells contributes to the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for May, under the title, 
‘* Evolution in Folk-lore,’’ a story once current 
among the slaves in British Guiana, and bear- 
ing a significant resemblance to Uncle Remus’s 
‘* Little Boy and His Dogs.’’ Mr. Wells gives 
the music of the song of the axes and the bunt- 
er’s call to his dogs. The coincidence is one of 
many which connect South America with our 
Southern States in this matter of negro folk- 
lore. 

A New York sheet from the great national 
atlas of the U. S. Geological Survey, dated 
March, 1892, brings into one view the metropo- 
lis; Brooklyn and Long Island as far east as 
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ers and tradesmen they were controlling in 
fluences. Perhaps with this light the answer 
is not difficult to find.’’ 


—Music, the Chicago magazine edited and 
published by Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, enters on 
its second volume with the May number, which 
isa particularly interesting one. The maga 
zine has fulfilled the hopes which it excited, 
and the two most serious faults noticeable in the 
early numbers—an exaggerated patriotism, and 
a disposition to admit articles in which big 
words are more abundant than facts or ideas 
are gradually disappearing. In the near fu 
ture the editor promises articles on ‘' The Evo 
lution of Musical Journalism,’’ *‘ The Wagner 
Cult and the Art of Singing,’’ ‘‘ The Genesis 
of the Modern Pianoforte*’ and *‘ The Modern 
* with portraits and other illustrations, 
The May number contains portraits of Messrs. 
W. H. Sherwood, Max Bendix, C 
W. L. Tomlins, the Mason and Thomas quartet, 


Organ, 
Sternberg, 


the leading female violinists of America, and 
the leading professors of the Cincinnati College 
of Music. 
the tendency of American composers to imitate 


The opening article is a lament on 


German and French musicians, instead of cul- 
tivating a national American style, based on 
‘*the psalmody of the Puritans; the reels, 
hornpipes, and country dances of rural New 
England; the melodies of the negroes; the 
patriotic and other songs of the people, and 
even the music of the Indians, in which 

there are interesting peculiarities."’ Mr. G 
F. Root defends the old-fashioned prima donna 
and her common songs, while Mr. Sternberg 
wants a new and revised edition of Schumann, 
who certainly was negligent in minor details 


| of notation. But Mr. Sternberg should have 


Willett’s Point and Far Rockaway; all of | 


Staten Island; Westchester County as far east 
as New Rochelle and as far north as Hastings; 
and New Jersey east of Orange Mountain from 
Elizabeth to Paterson. In this tract of 35x26 
miles, a third of which is water and marsh- 
land, is housed a population at least as large as 
that of the thirteen colonies of the Revolutior 

ary epoch, or from three to four millions, with 
acapacity of increase to ten times that sum 
The map is beautifully executed, like the rest 
of the series, with contour lines of twenty-foot 
interval. 

Mr. William I. Fletcher, Librarian of Am- 
herst College, will open his department of 
library economy in the Ambherst 
School on July 4, for one month. The course 
will take the form of daily practical lectures, 


For terms, etc., 
Mr. Fletcher should be addressed direetly. 

A correspondent writes to us from Maryland 
in answer to the question, Did the Virginians 


| get the ‘‘soft-swearing ’’ phrase ‘‘dog gone 
| it ’’ from the Scotch, and how ?—‘* In study- 


Tv 
hat the Scotch had almost the entire mono- 


| poly of the tobacco trade, and monopolized the 


scuoo.s 


f that colony asteachers. As teach- 


exonerated him from the reproach of incorrect 
tempo marks, for it has been shown that his 
metronome was faulty. The editor gives an 
interesting description of the methods by which 
Mr. Tomlins has achieved such wonderful results 
in the vocal training of children. One of the 
most readable articles bears the unpromising 
title of ‘‘An Old Programme Book.”’ It 
throws much curious light on the state of taste 
at the time when Mr. Theodore Thomas, Mr. 
Mason, and others first undertook to give New 
What a dif- 
ference, for instance, between such concerts 
as Paderewski, Rummel, Pachmann, and 
DPD’ Albert have given here this winter, and one 
of Thalberg’s programmes (in 1857), which 
was devoted chiefly to transcriptions from 
" T Puritani, ‘* Sonnam- 
Mot of the good 


Yorkers good chamber music. 


‘* Massaniello, 


bula.’’ and ‘* Norma.’ 


| music which our pianists play to-day was in 


Summer | 
| three hundred additional pages. 


existence at that time, but the public did not 


care for it. 


—In the ‘Remains of Ancient Rome’ (Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black; New York: Macmillan), 
Prof. Middleton has entirely recast a work 
which had already passed through two editions 
under a somewhat different title. The book 
now appears in two volumes, with more than 
Its nature, 


however, is unchanged, the chief stress being 


laid, as before, upon architectural matters, 
with particular attention to methods of con- 
struction and to building materials. But a 


| great deal is added everywhere in the way of 
| details, the results of recent excavations are 


set forth, and there are many new illustrations. 
The colored plans have been revised up to date, 
and an entirely new one of the imperial fora 
Under bibliography it is good to 
see that the value of inscriptional sources is 
more fully recognized. The author has some- 
what modified his view that the necropolis 


is provided, 
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discovered on the Esquiline was a proof of the 
preéxistence of a purely Etruscan city on the 
site of Rome, though apparently he does not 
adopt the theory of Alban origin. It is rather 
hard on Nero to make Tacitus authority for 
the story that the burning of Rome was due to 
a cut-and-dried scheme of the Emperor, when 
Tacitus is the only ancient author who speaks 
of the charge as at all doubtful. The new 
Secular Games inscription might have helped 
Prof. Middleton in what he has to say about 
the altar of Roma quadrata. The index to 
the book is very greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. 


—The remarkable religious movement in Per- 
sia known as Babism has been described in a 
number of European books, notably by Comte 
de Gobineau and by Kazem-Beg. A welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the subject is pre- 
sented by Mr. Edward G. Browne of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in his work entitled 
‘ The Episode of the Bab’ (Macmillan). The 
first volume gives the Persian text, the second 
the English translation with notes. It is a nar- 
rative of the Babist movement by a member of 
the sect, and not only presents it from a sym- 
pathetic point of view, but gives details which 
were not before known. Mr. Browne himself 
also, by visits to the East, obtained a very spe- 
cial knowledge of the movement, and in his 
notes makes contributions to the history not 
only of Babism but of the modern Persian 
faith in general. The main peculiarity in 
the contents of the narrative is the 
‘*secondary importance accorded to the 
Bab, whose mission is throughout depicted 
as a mere preparation for the fuller and more 
perfect dispensation of Beha.’’ Bab speaks of 
himself commonly as a forerunner; and since 
1867 it is Beha who has been recognized by 
most of the Babis as ‘‘he whom God shall 
manifest,’’ their supreme and sole chief and 
spiritual guide. Mr. Browne visited Beha in 
his home near Acre, and was accorded a most 
friendly reception. Another claimant to the 
title of chief, named Yahya, is at present in 
Cyprus; he has his adherents, but is compara- 
tively of small importance. Babism is a 
thoroughly Persian product, an attempt to en- 
graft Aryan mysticism and pantheism on the 
Koran. The hold which such religious systems 
have on Persians is shown by the stubborn re- 
sistance made by Babism to all attempts of the 
Government to crush it. At present it not 
only maintains itself, but, in spite of persecu- 
tions, seems to be spreading. Whether it will 
be a permanent faith, or will succumb to the 
tremendous power of the Islamic organization, 
remains to be seen. 


—The story of England’s literary debt to 
Holland has not yet been told, though the debt 
isa large one. It was on the Continent that 
printing was invented, and that publishing 
first became a business separate from that of 
the stationer; cheap books, and plenty of them, 
being the rule. A scholarly treatise on literary 
relations between England and Germany in 
the sixteenth century has been given by Prof. 
Herford in his fascinating volume (Cambridge, 
1886), in which, a'so, is a chapter on the influ- 
ence of the Dutch school of Latin drama upon 
England. Holland, however, not merely served 
as an intermediary between Germany and 
England, but had besides a pronounced inde- 
pendent and direct influence. This was shown 
both in the many text-books translated directly 
from the Dutch, in the transfer by Caxton of 
the Dutch forms of world-wide literature, etc., 
and in the manifold phases of industrial life. 
By those immigrations of Fjemings and Hol- 





landers which went on pretty steadily from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century, both 
scholars and common people were stimulated. 
A fresh illustration for the coming historian of 
this movement is afforded in the hundred-page 
pamphlet just issued by Dr. Henri Logeman, 
of the University of Ghent (1892) and pub- 
lished as the fifth fasciculus of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. It contains the Dutch 
original, and a nearly contemporary transla- 
tion into English, of a fifteenth-century Dutch 
‘*morality.’? This kind of literature was 
widely prevalent just before and about the 
time of the Reformation. The translation 
of ‘*Elekerlijk’’ (Everyman), presumably by 
Peter Dorlandus, is given on the page opposite 
to the Dutch text, so that the two may be 
easily compared. There are also notes on both 
texts. The introductory chapters are in Eng- 
lish, and give an account of the various texts 
in Dutch and English, the manner of editing, 
and the author and date. Prof. Logeman 
shows that the original (Elckerlijk—Every- 
man) composition was Dutch, that the first 
translation on the Continent was into Latin, 
thence into Low German, and thence into 
Dutch again, as ‘‘ Homulus.’’ The recovery of 
the long-lost original text was therefcre an 
interesting episode in the history of dramatic, 
literary, and (possibly) ecclesiastical history. 
On the final page is a reproduction of an old 
woodcut from an Antwerp edition, represent- 
ing Death striking down, with a dart, a man 
in the prime of life. The argument of the 
morality may be best stated in the words of a 
title-page of one of the twenty or so books 
published by John Skot (1521-1587): *‘ Sum- 
moning of Every Man. Here begynneth a 
treatyse how the hye fader of heuen sendeth 
dethe to somon euery creature to come and 
gyue a counte of theyr lyues in this worlde 
and is in maner of a morall playe.’’ The 
pamphlet is issued by the Librairie Clemm, Rue 
de la Calandre, 5. 


—When the American Library Association 
wasin California, it heard large stories of a 
scheme which was to revolutionize catalogu- 
ing. One enthusiastic admirer went so far as 
to declare that by its aid two cents would go 
as far as two dollars had previously gone in 
cataloguing. Its inventor, Mr. A. J. Ru- 
dolph, assistant in the San Francisco Public 
Library, did not claim so much, but even he, 
or his chief, Mr. J. V. Cheney, thought it 
would do away with ‘‘tbat cumbrous thing 
the card catalogue,’’ solve the long-stand- 
ing problem of a _ universal catalogue, 
insure not only economy but an_ ac- 
curacy and fulness hitherto impossible, and 
great speed, too, one assistant being able to do 
the work of five using the old methods. The in- 
vention itself was not shown, because patents 
had been applied for, and the visiting libra- 
rians went away full of curiosity slightly 
tinged with incredulity. The patents have 
been obtained and the secret is now out. The 
San Francisco Chronicle of May 7 contained 
an apparently authorized account with cuts. It 
turns out that the invention is not a new me- 
thod of cataloguing at all, but a new way of 
holding the catalogue after it is made—in fact, 
only a novel slip-catalogue case. It will 
take just as long to prepare the catalogue as 
before; there is no saving in brain-work, no 
saving in investigation, no saving in pen-work 
or type-writing or printing, whichever method 
of record is adopted; there may be a saving in 
the time of putting the slips into their places, 
but this seems to us doubtful. But when we 
come to the use of the catalogue, there is a 





great gain, balanced by a great loss. The 
gain is this, that the titles are presented 
to the reader not one by one, as in a card- 
drawer, but a pageful at a time, rendering 
consultation very much easier and more com- 
fortable. One cannot find the part of the cata- 
logue one wishes to consult any quicker than 
in a properly labelled and guided card cata- 
logue, but, the place once found, one has a 
hundred titles in view at once, instead of hav- 
ing to pick over a hundred cards. The contriv- 
ance is this: along each edge of asiat runs a 
thin metallic frame. Under these frames are 
inserted the ends of catalogue cards. The slats 
are hooked together and can be drawn over a 
drum, turned by a crank, in such a way that 
each in turn passes under a glass window at the 
top of the case, allowing the titles to be read. 
Three hundred and fifty slats fill a case and 
hold 26,000 titles. 


—The drawback to this scheme is, that the 
person who consults it prevents all other per- 
sons from using it at the same time. As each 
machine holds 26,000 titles, his obstructiveness 
would be greater than with an old-fashioned 
eight-tier catalogue having fixed drawers, eight 
times as great as with a catalogue having, as 
all gocd catalogues have, movable drawers, and 
more than fifty times as great as with the Ley- 
den card-book catalogue now coming into use 
at Harvard College Library. This evil can be 
lessened by putting fewer titles in a case, 
but then there must be more cases; and 
what will become of the superiority over 
‘*the cumbrous card catalogue’’? This diffi- 
culty would be better removed in another way, 
which the inventor may have thought of, 
though it is not suggested by the Chronicle— 
by having several copies of the ca alogue 
mounted in different cases, which can be done 
without Serious expense if the titles are printed. 
But as there would have to be eight to make it 
equal to a card catalogue with movable 
drawers, and fifty to equalize it with a card- 
book catalogue, the element of room be- 
comes an important consideration. And the 
cost of distributing new slips through 
the many cases should not be overlooked. 
To sum up, then, the invention is an impor- 
tant one and worthy of careful consideration, 
but it makes no improvement or saving in the 
preparation of a catalogue, the proper work of 
the cataloguer; it only affords a better method 
of presenting it to the public. It will provide 
an escape from the annoyance of consulting 
numerous printed supplements, but it does not 
do this any more than a card catalogue. In- 
deed, one is tempted to think that the enthu- 
siasm which this device has excited at the San 
Francisco Library is due to its contrast with 
defective methods previously in use there. The 
sole unmistakable advantage is that it shows 
from twenty to eighty titles at once, instead of 
one title, which is a very great advantage. 





BOYESEN’S GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Essays on German Literature. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1892. 

Pro¥F. BOYESEN more than intimates that the 

literature of Germany does not hold its right- 

ful place in our culture. Goethe in particular 
seems to him to be neglected. ‘* The British 
public’ is declared not to be, in a phrase of 

Auerbach, ‘‘Gocthe-ripe’’; and not only is ‘‘the 

British public’’ in this immature condition, 

but the case of the learne? is as lamentable. 

‘* At the English universities,’’ says Prof. 

Boyesen, ‘‘a Goethe student is as rare as a 
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white blackbird ’’; and he adds that ‘‘ intelli- 
gent, sympathetic study of Goethe could 
searcely flourish in that atmosphere of semi- 
ecclesiastical mediwvalism which yet hangs, 
like an oppressive mist, over Oxford, and, ina 
lesser degree, over Cambridge.”’’ After a visit 
to the universities ‘‘ one begins to understand,’’ 
he thinks, ‘‘ allthe malignant witticisms which 
Heine made on the English, and the generally 
unfriendly tone toward them which pervades 
German literature.’’ 


The matter is not much bettered when he 
turns to the past and inquires into the scholar- 
ship and intelligence of the last generation. 
We recently remarked upon the fact that Car- 
lyle’s obligations to the Germans had not been 
sufficiently brought out. It would appear 
from Prof. Boyesen that Carlyle was less in- 
debted than would naturally be supposed. 
Carlyle misunderstood Goethe, so runs the 
criticism here, and in his essays colored the 
genius he most unreservedly reverenced by im- 
porting into its expression his own very differ- 
ent personality. The very name of the ‘‘ Olym- 
pian,’’? which in its application to Goethe 
seems to summarize the Teutonic conception 
of him, indicates how far Carlyle erred in his 
estimate; and the various statements that 
Goethe was a sage who had come to faith 
through unbelief, that ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ led to 
the ‘‘ Cross of Christ,’’ that Goethe bade man 
follow his ‘‘God-given hest,’’? and the like 
phrases used by Carlyle only show that the latter 
failed in interpreting ‘‘ the calm and self-poised 
secularism ’’ and ‘‘ the sunny and cheerful pa 
ganisin’’ of theGerman poet. Especially does 
Prof. Boyesen attack the passages in which 
Carlyle declared that Goethe was ‘* imperson- 
al’’ in his works, and that he had ‘‘the devout- 
ness of a Fénelon’’ and ‘‘the gayety, the sar- 
casm, the shrewdness of a Voltaire.’’ There 
was none of all this in him whom our author 
himself describes as ‘‘ the serene old pagan in 
Weimar.’’ If Carlyie misapprehended Goethe 
so radicaily, Abraham Hayward is to be named 
only to be bund'ed out of court forthwith as a 
nonentity. Arnold, though praised for his eulo- 
gy of Goethe as the ‘‘ greatest modern man,” is 
reproached for coming to the subject through 
the medium of the criticism of M. Scherer, who 
is dismissed as ‘‘this malignant and disgruntled 
Frenchman.’* Hutton’s essay is received with 
many compliments, but nevertheless set down 
as ‘‘a judgment of incompatibility.’’ Prof 
J. 8S. Blackie is the one man, ‘‘ outside of Ger 
many,’’ who has absorbed Goethe best, and he 
holds much the same view as our author in re- 
gard to the impenetrability of the English mind 
to any German luminary. In the matter of 
translations likewise, Prof. Boyesen finds a 
similarly unsatisfactory condition of affairs; 
he adjudges the prize of excellence to Bayard 
Taylor. 

This survey supports the view that ‘‘ the 
British public,’’ and, without reservation, the 
English-speaking race, is not ‘*‘ Goethe-ripe.”’ 
There is some reason, of course, for this persist- 
ent mood other than mere density and stu- 
pidity. Prof. Boyesen indicates so much when 
he guardedly remarks that ‘‘ the spirit that 
animates Goethe is very far removed from 
that which dominates English literature, past 
and present ’’; and he strikes the nail on the 
head when he quotes Hutton’s words to the 
effect that Goethe’s writings repel readers with 
‘* English views of life and duty.’’ Goethe 
adopted the principle of self-culture as the rule 
of life, and he applied it with exceeding 
thoroughness. It is asserted that he conld 
have developed his genius in no other way, 
and that, therefore, though he exposed himself 
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to the charge of an overweening and at times 
cruel egoism, nevertheless his selfishness is to 
be regarded as a necessary part of his disci- 
pline. Prof. Boyesen states the facts frankly 
enough: ‘He loved his friends so long as they 
bad something to contribute to his life, and he 
dropped th m or shook them off when he had 
exhausted their educational value. This may 
appear a harsh statement, but it is unques- 
tionably true. It was especially in his rela- 
tions to women that he exhibited this side of 
his nature.’’ In another place Prof. Boyesen 
adds that the sacrifice of such relations ‘‘ is 
hardly selfishness, but a duty which every sin 
cere man owes to himself ’’; if a friend ceases 
to be useful, and therefore ceases to be loved, 
fidelity under such circumstances is but a 
‘*remnant of the old feudal ideal’’ of external 
allegiance to a sovereign. Goethe was there- 
fore ‘‘ selfish to the extent necessitated by his 
ideal of life.’’ Prof. Boyesen states the case of 
love in as extreme a form as that of friendship. 
This is his special plea: 


‘*The common callow youth, who is but a 
mediocre specimen of bis kind (and who, to 
show his quality, ought to be numbered, not 
named), rushes blindly into the first met that 
the female enchanter has spread for him, and 
in his maudlin felicity feels not the meshes of 
fate in which he is entangled. He marries, re- 
produces his imbecility in half-a-dozen speci- 
mens of his own kind, and struggles patiently 
with the troub’es incident upon his b'essed es- 
tate. Now, it may be that this man is wise. He 
could probably not fulfil any higher destiny 
But the rare, the exceptional man, richly en 
dowed, whosees the benevolent imposition which 
Nature practises upon bim, and refuses to play 
into her hands—is he, after all, to be so ruth- 
lessly condemned? . . . Even so wise a 
man as Emerson was of opinion that the poet, 
the scholar, the man who was bent upon ac 
complishing some high purpose, had better not 
give hostages to fortune. . . . Hemay, in 
deed, yet accomplish much; but he will fall 
short of the highest achievement attainable by 
a man of his gifts.’’ 


This is the way in which the matter present- 
ed itself to Goethe, says our author; marriage 
is ordained for the mass, but the ‘‘ exceptional 
individual’? should have a way of his own 
and subordinate his marital as well as bis 
friendly instincts to the perfection of his own 
nature. What the issue is. under the most ex 
tenuating conditions, is told us as follows: 


‘* What an exquisite result has, for instance, 
the Sesenheim episode vielded! A sweet, « 
monplace young girl, with a nez refroussé and 
some poor rural accomplishments, becomes, 
by the magic of his art, a permanent characte 
in literature, an immorta! type of all that is 
most touching and beautiful in womanhood 
I do not say that this was to Frederica perso: 
ally a compensation. But just as Faust (it 
the Second Part) by deeds of repentance does 
penance to humanity for his sin against tl 
individual Gretchen, so Goethe, in ‘Gotz von 
Berlichingen’* and ‘ Clavigo,’ made amends to 
the world for the wrong he had done Frede- 
rica. 








Is not the substance of this view, to put it 
bluntly, that ordinarily the love of woman ex 
ists for the procreation of imbecilities in a 
state of marriace; but in the case of men of 
genius it exists for the procreation of plays and 
novels, and the writing of such plays and no- 
vels is a ** penance ’’ done for desertion * And 
is this anything more than the well-worn plea 
that there is a law for mankind, but that ge- 
nius islawless? The power with which Goethe 
realiz»d the doctrine of the unity and the uni 
versality of law is one of the main points on 
which his greatness is argued; is it not singu- 


lar, then, to find his apologists alleging an 





1,’’ that figment of a different school 
thought ? To be without loyalty to friends 


{ and without honor towards women in affairs 
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of the heart may be consistent with being 
** just so selfish as was necessitated by his ideal 
of life,’’ but the rule cannot be of merely per 
sonal application to the great teacher only 
he cannot live one way of life and teach an- 
other, except on the plea that he fails of the 
ideal through defect of will. Otherwise, he 
must be regarded as more or less than human 
which is what being an ‘* exception '’ means. 
The remarkable thing to a foreigner in al! 
this is that these Goethean traits are not Ger- 
man traits any more than was Goethe's lack of 
patriotism, and that, not withstanding this fact, 
the Germans so readily forgive a man who was 
conspicuously deficient in their people's charac 
teristic virtues. Prof. Boyesen holds in re 
serve, however, the just plea that has been 
glanced at above. He says that Goethe's moral 
development was short of his intellectual per 
ception, that ‘* Faust '’ involves the growth of 
self-culture into self-sacrifice, and that the issne 
of the whole thought, both in the drama and 
in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ is the enthronement of 
the altruistic in place of the egoistic conception 
of duty. Goethe personally, in this matter, 
**had reached the moral stage of Faust in the 
third, or possibly the fourth, act of the Seeond 
Part of the drama, but he had not yet entered 
upon the fifth or final act."’ This is a very 
different thing from allowing that Goethe's 
life is capable of defence, and it bas its natural 
outcome not in excuse, but in Prof. Bovesen's 
last word, that ‘‘ we may find much to regret, 
some things, perhaps, to censure, but we shall 
find nothing which we may not understand."’ 
To understand, in spite of the French saving, 
is not necessarily to forgive, except under a 
system of fatalism. The question of the value 
of Goethe's work, artistic and moral, is largely 
lependent on the extent to which it incorpo 
rates his better intellectual as opposed to his 
lower moral self, and Prof. Boyesen dea!s in 
these essays mainly with the personal instead 
of the literary side. Certainly the Goethean 
conception of self-culture is not attractive 
either in rationality or in honor. But enough 
has been said to illustrate why Goethe, as man 


and peet, naturally repels readers ‘‘ with En 


lish ideas of life and duty. 


Prof. Bovesen devotes the first half of this 


volume to Goethe, and has treated the subject 
with admirable frankness, with a desire to put 
the case in the most presentable way, but 
without anv mouthing eulogy of bis hero; and 
if b does not alwavs carry the reader along 
with him, he helps to clarify judgment by the 
plain statement given. In the remainder of 
the volume, which deals with the deve'opment 


the German novel, he enters ona fresher field 

criticism, and, apniying there full knowldge 
anda mind of intelligence, he has made a most 
he'pful contribution to our comprehension of 
the matter. He marks at once the dominant 
trait of German fiction, its philosophical bent. 
‘* 4 German anthor,’’ he says, ‘‘ rarely rests 
satisfied until he has equipped himself with a 
‘philosophy’—until he has acquired definite con- 
victions concerning a thousand things which 
a Frenchman or an Englishman is willing to 
leave to the decision of those whom they may 
coneern.’’ And again: ‘‘ The German critic 
looks for it as naturally as our own remains 
blind to it, and he judges the value of a novel, 
ceteris paribus, by its presence or absence, by 
the relevancy of its types, and by the con- 
sistency with which its philosophical purpose 
is carried out.’’ Goethe struck the modern 
note fully in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ which deals 
with the transformation from feudal to indus- 
trial conditions; and authors of our time have 


followed on the linelaiddown. Spielhagen de- 
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fines the novelist’s end as ‘‘to give world-pic- 
tures—pictures of their nation and its aspira- 
tions during a certain period.’’ He deals with 
national problems. Freytag similarly con- 
cerns himself with the industrial movement of 
his generation or with historical past condi- 
tions of the people. Auerbach, on the other 
hand, may fail of remembrance because he 
‘* was not a sufficiently pronounced representa- 
tive of anything (unless it be Spinozism) to 
survive as the exponent of any particular 
school of thought or the chronicler of any par- 
ticular phase of civilization.”” The same touch- 
stone is applied to other modern authors; and 
consequently the value of their works as docu- 
ments, to use the current phrase, on the his- 
torical and realistic side is made manifest, 
and their corresponding defect on the artistic 
side equally plain. 

The study of the German Romantic school is 
taken up at the end, and the group of essaysin 
which it is embodied is full of interest. The 
school is now remote enough to be integral, 
and it illustrates a period of culture and 
a race temperament in most instructive 
ways. The origin of it in the reaction of the 
German nature against the dry rationalism of 
the ‘‘Enlightenment’’ is clearly pointed out; 
its fortunes are followed in the picturesque and 
sorry figures of its disciples, and its literary 
and imaginative quality, its philosophy and its 
essential emptiness, are effectively rendered. 
Nor would the picture be complete with- 
out the glance at the society of the 
time which is also taken. Tieck, with his 
facile adaptability, his impressionable and 
unstable nature, is lightly drawn. Fre- 
derick Schlegel, with his Dorothea and 
his bumptiousness, is portrayed in bolder 
lines; Schleiermacher, with his Henriette, his 
spun-out estheticism, his musing religious 
reveries, and in general the extraordinary 
dispersive energy of his genius for mild folly, 
is a unique figure; and besides there were 
Novalis, with his ‘ Blue Flower, ’ and Wack- 
enroder, with his ‘ Heart Effusions of an Art- 
Loving Friar,’ each destined to a curious in- 
fluence over mystical temperaments. These 
were the main members of the group who 
parted on the one hand from Lessing and on 
the other from Goethe, and returned into 
medievalism, to find the promised land 
in the dark ages. It was a singular phe- 
nomenon in the history of culture, and is 
worth attention. Prof. ‘Boyesen has _ pre- 
sented certain aspects of it and defined 
its course of development in a style neither too 
serious nor too contemptuous; but why he 
should confound the Romanticists of other 
lands with this erratic coterie, and in con- 
sequence question whether those who read 
Scott and Victor Hugo possess necessarily ‘‘ an 
intellectual enjoyment which argues literary 
tastes,’’ passes our comprehension. There is 
a lacuna somewhere in the argument here 
when he passes from historical criticism to 
the nature of romantic art in itself. Idealism 
stands or falls with the German school as lit- 
tle as it does with the Dey of Algiers. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR.—II. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. 
By Samuel R. Gardiner. Vol. III., 1647- 
1649. Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 

Wuat is the judgment which we ought to form 

as to Cromwell’s moral character? This is the 

problem with which Mr. Gardiner is, in his 
last volume, brought face to face. He deals 


, 





with it as all who know his writings would ex- 
pect, manfully and honestly. He weighs with 
judicial calmness the charges brought against 
the Puritan leader, and, with a decision not 
very usual with our author, he sums up for an 
acquittal in words every one of which deserves 
consideration : 


‘* Here, as in so many other knotty matters, 
the thread leading out of the maze is to be found 
by a strict adherence to chronology. It was 
with no little surprise that I found one charge 
after another melt away as I was able to fix a 
date to the words or actions which had given 
rise to hostile comments. Thus tested, the 
Cromwell of Lilburne and Wildman shows him- 
self the same man as the Cromwell of the let- 
ters and the Clarke Papers—no divinely in- 
spired hero, indeed, or faultless monster, but a 
brave, honorable man, striving, according to 
his lights, to lead his countrymen into the 
paths of peace and godliness. The investigation 
which I have thus conducted is the more con- 
clusive because, whilst it shows that Cromwell 
was not a hypocrite, it also shows that it was 
the most natural thing in the world that other 
men should think him to be one.”’ 


This verdict of acquittal will, to many read- 
ers, seem absolutely decisive. It is delivered 
by a judge in whom impartiality approaches 
almost to a weakness. It is the result of a 
searching inquiry by an investigator whose 
knowledge of his subject is unrivalled, and, as 
far as such a thing be possible, complete. It is 
a verdict, moreover, which claims to reconcile 
Cromwell’s integrity of character with the 
honesty and intelligence of the enemies who 
denounced him as a hypocrite and a plotter. 
Every one ought, therefore, whatever be his 
opinion of the Protector, to acknowledge that 
a favorable view of Cromwell’s character may 
henceforth be entertained by honest, sensible, 
and impartial critics. Nor does this concession 
go far enough: we must admit that the verdict 
delivered by Mr. Gardiner agrees with the re- 
sults towards which historical research has,dur- 
ing the last fifty years, been leading the great 
body of intelligent historians. Facts and 
dates are, when once accurately ascertained, 
irrefutable; they tell their own tale. The old 
picture of Oliver as the plotter and the hypo- 
crite, whose life was one long intrigue, has 
now become incredible. He must rank, and 
henceforth always will rank, with the great 
statesmen of the world. His care for the pub- 
lic good is manifest. His English patriotism 
is as patent as his religious fervor. His breadth 
of tolerance, if we judge him by the standard 
of his age, is at least as wonderful as his mar- 
vellous insight into the requirements of the 
moment. In Cromwell, as with all great Eng- 
lish rulers, are found blended zeal for practi- 
cal reform with the strongest conservative in- 
stincts. We can now see distinctly that the 
grand object of his policy was to save the 
liberties and especially the religious freedom of 
England, while preserving the peace and power 
of the country. 

Each of the transactions, moreover, which 
cast a doubt on Cromweli’s integrity, admits, 
if taken singly, of a favorable interpretation. 
The seizure of the King at Holmby House, the 
negotiations between the King and the Inde- 
pendents, Cromwell’s attitude of reserve, his 
relation towards the army and the Parliament, 
his approval of Pride’s Purge, the terrible en- 
ergy with which he finally threw himself into 
carrying through the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of the King, are all matters which 
need explanation, and which can be explained 
without convicting Cromwell of, at any rate, 
more than the statecraft which public opinion 
holds venialinastatesman. If you are to place 
the Protector on the level, say, of Elizabeth, of 
Henry the Fourth, of Richelieu, of William 





the Third, of Cavour, or of Bismarck, there 
appears, at first sight, at any rate, no reason 
whatever for passing on him a severer judg- 
ment than you pass upon the other political 
leaders of mankind. Mr. Gardiner, we may 
suppose, would hold, and from his own point 
of view hold rightly, that his apology entitles 
Cromwell to a higher place in the veneration 
of mankind than can be claimed for most of 
the statesmen we have mentioned. It would 
be, for instance, not a happy description of 
even the best side of Henry the Fourth to say 
that the aim of his life was to lead his country- 
men into the ‘‘ paths of godliness.’’ 


Yet it is at this point that we come across 
the train of thought which suggests a doubt 
whether Mr. Gardiner, with all his knowledge 
and fairness, has spoken the last word upon 
the moral character of his hero. If you couid 
place him side by side with, say, to take 
modern instances, Bismarck or Cavour, there 
would be little difficulty in pronouncing a fa- 
vorable verdict on his career. He and they, 
as the world pretty well admits, have each 
served their own country with zeal and devo- 
tion. He and they have each, in the course of 
their career, committed acts more easily de- 
fensible by a politician than a moralist. He 
and they have, both in their silence and in 
their speech, violated at moments the rules 
which reverence for truth is held to impose 
upon men of honor and honesty in the transac- 
tions of private life. But the difficulty of the 
case is that Cromwell’s apologists, no less 
than his assailants, feel instinctively that he 
cannot take his stand on the level of great 
statesmen. He either rises above or falls 
below Bismarck or Cavour. To understand 
either his position or the position of his 
critics we must never forget that he was a 
religious enthusiast and the leader of a reli- 
gious party. Atevery stage of his career his 
religious convictions become apparent. No 
one now supposes them to have been feigned; 
no one thinks of Cromwell’s fervor as hypocri- 
sy; no one believes, or can believe, that he 
was a man of the world acting the part of a 
saint. But as one reads his career, narrated as 
it is by so lenient a judge as Mr. Gardiner, it 
is difficult not to come to the conclusion that 
the mixture of genuine religious fervor with 
keen worldly insight was, in the case of Crom- 
well, as in the case of most leaders of the reli- 
gious world, unfavorable to that directness 
and general honesty of character which some- 
times distinguishes statesmen who, at a pinch, 
have not scrupled to tell a good downright lie. 

‘*No one rises so high as he who knows not 
whither he is going.’’ ‘‘In these words,”’ 
writes Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ Cromwell revealed the 
secret of his life—the refusal to adopt any de- 
finitely premeditated plan of action, and the 
resolution to treat each occurrence as it arose 
in the light vouchsafed to him when the need 
of action was felt.’’ In these words of Crom- 
well’s, and in Mr. Gardiner’s comment there- 
on, is, we will add, revealed the secret not 
only of Cromwell’s life, but of the ineradica- 
ble and just suspicion with which Englishmen 
of every class came by degrees to regard the 
Protector. For they are the words not, in- 
deed, of a plotter like Louis Napoleon, whose 
career was one long conspiracy, but of a man 
of profound ambition, who believed in Provi- 
dence, but also believed that Providence in- 
tended him to rise to greatness. The refusal, 
for example, to adopt any premeditated plan 
of action was, looked at from its good side, the 
determination not to involve himself in any 
far-fetched scheme of policy. But, looked at 
from its bad side, it meant the intention to act 
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for himself without regard to the obligations 
which bound him to friends and colleagues. 
The resolution, again, ‘‘ to treat each occurrence 
as it arose in the light vouchsafed to him 
when the need of action was felt,’’ is, from 
one point of view, nothing better than the de- 
termination to pursue with the utmost vigor 
any course of action which at the moment pro- 
mised success, and to treat the course of events 
and the turn of opinion as the indications of 
the will of God. To critics, indeed, of the 
eighteenth century Cromwell’s appeal to Pro- 
vidence, his prayers, his tears, his belief that 
success in battle was the visible sign of divine 
approval, appeared to be proofs of the com- 
monest hypocrisy. Our present firm convic- 
tion that he was no hypocrite has led gradual- 
ly to the idea that his habit of mingling re- 
ligious fervor with statecraft was no evil. 
But to a man of sound judgment who 
meditates on the facts detailed in Mr. Gar- 
diner’s history, it will, however, soon become 
apparent that fanaticism, even when perfectly 
sincere, tends, when blended with statecraft, 
to produce not hypocrisy, but a subtle form of 
dishonesty. The worldly statesman for ex- 
ample, who held that Charles ought to be put 
to death because his execution was required 
for the safety of the nation, and the Puritan 
soldier who saw in the death of the King the 
punishment of the man of biood and a sacrifice 
demanded by the justice of heaven, each oc- 
cupied a perfectly clear and honest position; 
but Cromwell, who at one moment, from con- 
siderations of statesmanship, tried hard to 
come to terms with the King, at another, after 
praying and fasting with levellers and zealots, 
convinced himself that the punishment of the 
King was a religious duty, and who at last, 
when the dread deed was dons, fell back in his 
own mind—if the dramatic tale told with half 
belief by Mr. Gardiner be true—on the plea of 
‘* cruel necessity,’? occupied a position com- 
patible neither with the brutal honesty of 
unscrupulous statesmanship nor with the guile- 
less sincerity of true religion. 

No doubt each critical event of Cromwell’s 
career during the years 1647-1649 as told in 
Mr. Gardiner’s narrative admits, when taken 
alone, of explanation or apolozy. But, when 
looked at as a whole, these events suggest that 
Cromwell, who, as a matter of fact, excited 
the distrust of one body of friends after 





another, was distrusted for the simple reason | 


that he was untrustworthy. It is possible that 


no blame is to be attached to him for the | 


characteristic misunderstanding between him- 
self and Joyce as to the arrest of the King. 
It is possible that Cromwell wished to deal 
fairly both with the Parliament and with the 
army. It is possible, though to us scarcely 
probable, that Cromwell, who approved of 
Pride’s Purge when the coup d'état had been 
carried out, was not (morally at least) as re- 


sponsible for the real destruction of the au- 


thority of Parliament as was Napoleon for the 
coup @’état of the 18th Brumaire. It is possi- 
ble that Cromwell when, at the very end of 
1648, he tried to save Charl:s from death, and 
when, not a month later, he was more responsi- 
ble than any other single man in the country 
for the execution of the King, followed a 
course which he sincerely believed to be com- 
patible with the demands both of honesty and 
of justice. Each of these things is a possibility; 
but look at them altogether, and it becomes 
certain that Cromwell’s action was influenced 
by a strange mixture of political unscrupulous- 
ness with religious fanaticism. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Gardiner’s 
mode of treating history is that the accuracy 
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and sincerity of his narrative enable us to cor- 
rect, if necessary, the leniency of his too chari- 
table judgments; and in the case of Cromwell 
we are all but convinced by the very facts 
which Mr. Gardiner has laid before the world 
for consideration, thet his keen perception of 
the grand side of Cromwell’s character, com- 
bined with a morbid dislike to the condemna- 
tion of en whose acts admit of even possible 
excuse, has led him to underrate the real 
strength of the accusations brought against 
the Puritan leader. 


we) 
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‘* This ignorance regarding our fathers is ex- 
plained by the fact, established by a recent his- 
torian, that writers do not begin to recount 
the life of States till the moment of decline."’ 
This doctrine, attributed to Savigny, continues 
to affect the author in his Politisches Jahr- 
buch, where, in reviewing the literature of 
constitutional history of the year, he is pained 
at the amount of attention Switzerland is re- 


ceiving from foreign observers. He fears that 


| it indicates a state of decline; that the climax 


The absolute acquittal of | 


Cromwell would be, it must be remembered, the | 


absolute condemnation of Cromwell's contem- 
poraries. Is it conceivable that the general dis- 
trust excited by his character and career should 
have been unfounded? On Mr. Gardiner’s 
own showing, we answer this question with a 
distinct negative. Of Cromwell's genius and 
public spirit we have no doubt whatever, but 
we equally doubt whether the men who stood 
nearest to him fe!t, or could feel, that either 
his genius or his public spirit enabled them to 
place in him the confidence which is won not 
by genius but by trustworthiness. But with 
books no less than with men one must look for 
the end. Mr. Gardiner has alread y by his ju- 
dicial narrative modified the opinions of many 
among his readers. 
great work may bring us over to his absolute 
belief in the integrity of Cromwell. 


The completion of his 


SWITZERLAND. 

Die Bundesverfassungen der schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft. Von Prof. Dr. C. Hilty 
Berne. 1891. 8vo, 480 pp. (Also, translated 
into French and Italian.) 

Die Anfiinge der schweizerischen Eid genossen- 
schaft. Von Prof. Dr. W. Qechsli. Berne. 
1891. Svo, 883+327 pp. (Also, translated 
into French.) 

Schweizerbund in Schwetzermund: Griindung 
und Aufbau der Eidgenossenschaft, darge- 
stellt in sechsundzwanzig Hauptmundarten. 
Zurich. 1891. 12mo, 160 pp. 

The Swiss Republic. By Boyd Winchester. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1891. Svo, 487 pp. 

Politisches Jahrbuch der schweizerischen Pid 
genossenschaft. Herausgegeben von Prof. 
Dr. C. Hilty. Band6. Berne. 1891. 

THE celebration of the six hundredth anniver- 

sary of the Swiss Confederation naturally gave 

rise to a vast amount of literature of a festal 
character, most of which will disappear with 
the passing of the hour. 
ever, which appeared under the auspices of 
the Federal Government, will remain as wor 
thy monuments of the occasion. These are 
the constitutional history by Prof. Hilty, and 
the study of origins by Prof. Oechsli. The 
former may be called the popular and the lat 
ter the scientific contribution of the Govern- 
ment to the centennial literature, for both 
were printed at State expense and sold at very 
low prices; but the term popular must not be 
applied in a derogatory sense, as though exclud 

Although intended 

for a wider circle of readers, the constitutional 


Two volumes, how- 


ing a scientific treatment. 


history of the period has not been vulgarized, 
but isexhibited in rapid movement by the hand 
of a master. 

The first century of the Confederation is 
much easier to describe than the second, owing 
to the fact that contemporary writers were so 
much occupied with the foreign wars and ex- 


ternal relations of the Swiss that they bad no | 


time to record institutions and forms of gov- 
Prof. Hilty 


more or less melancholy 


ernment 


some reflections: 


has been reached, and that the foreigner is but 
the witness of an approaching fall 
ments 


Govern- 


should be like women—the less said 


about them the better. 


; but in general it 


This is not the place to dispute with Savigny, 


may be open to question 


| whether a given period is really one of de 


| cline, or only apparently so; and as for the 


pauses here to make | 


foreign observer, it may be suggested that, in 
the case of Tacitus, the decline was on the 
other side, and this going abroad for political 
uneasiness and 
Mr. Hilty now and then 
falls into an oratorical-hortatory 


research may be evidence of 
discontent at home 
vein, and 
there are certain marks of haste in the compo- 
sition of the book, but on the whole it is an ex 
cellent work, and furnishes a rapid and com 
plete survey of the constitutional growth of 
Switzerland in a pleasing form. Facsimiles 
of the oldest Federal Compact (1291) and of 
the League of 1515 are attached 

Prof. Oechsli has carefully gone over the be- 
ginnings of Swiss history anew, and given us 
the results of the researches of expert investi 
gators, among whom he himse!f stands in the 
first rank 


tion of the Forest 


He traces step by step the coloniza 
Cantons, the « 
landed property at the time of 
federation, the feudal relations in each district, 
and the jurisdiction of overlords and the em 


ndition of 
the first Con 


pire in the matter of general government As 
Bluntschli has well said in the same connection, 
it is not a matter of indifference to know the 
motives of the people in forming this league. 
Simple rebellion does not command respect, 
even if successful, when not justified by mo- 
tives of self-preservation and the protection of 
acquired rights 
evidence of the established customary rights, 


But we have here complete 


touching beth property and jurisdiction, which 
were placed in jeopardy by the surrounding 
Powers and principalities. 
were obtained by purchase or as reward for 


Other privileges 


military support, and all were tenaciously de 
fended. The Swiss exhibited in the early pe- 
riods of their hi.toery a marvellous appreciation 
of the weakness of their adversaries, and knew 
to a moment when to strike for and when to 
uv their advantage. 

Prof. Oechsli does not go beyond the League 
of 1315, which followed the battle of Mor- 
garten. The Confederation becomes at that 
point a recognized certainty and the period of 
origins complete. The immense number of de- 
tails required to establish the conditions of 
each district and class of people precludes the 
possibility of making such a work attractive to 
the popular reader, butas an example of the 
scientific use of historical materials the work is 
excellent, and will stand as a worthy monu- 
ment of the sixth centennial. 
not ask the reader to take his statements on his 


The author does 


own authority, but in a second part devotes 
more than three hundred pages to a register of 
citations and quotations from contemporary 
sources touching upon the twenty-five years 
of which he treats. Tothe same facsimiles given 
Prof. Hilty’s book is added a large 
colored map of the original cantons, prepared 
| by Prof. Oechsli himself, 


| with 
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Mr. Winchester will be pained to note how 
little is said in these two works about William 
Tell. In the first-mentioned the tradition is 
merely given a passing glance, while in the se- 
cond, the scientist, dea'ing with documents, 
has omitted that hero altogether. Mr. Win- 
chester, however, devotes a long chapter to the 
narration of the story as usually known, and 
roundly denounces those who do not believe it. 


‘*No one can visit the lake, the rock, the 
fountains, the chapel, read the story painted 
on the wall and tower, hear the local traditions 
in every man’s mouth, witness the annual fes- 
tivals, study the or swage J of Switzerland, and 
consider the character of the people, then think 
of Tell as a myth, more than he would 
say that Switzerland and all its heroic people 
have been a fable,’’ etc. 


Did not Goethe and Sir James Mackintosh 
believe it to be true? Does not the museum at 
Zurich contain the veritable cross-bow of Tell, 
and did not the Canton of Uri, in 1760, publicly 
burn the book of a clergyman, and very nearly 
the clergyman himself, for calling the deed of 
Tell a Danish fable? 

It is unfortunate that this essay should have 
been put into the book, as it has no particular 
connection with its surroundings, and need- 
lessly throws suspicion upon the other ob- 
servations of the author. Concerning the mod- 
ern institutions of Switzerland, Mr. Winches- 
ter speaks with the authority of a person who 
has lived among the people, and his book is a 
mine of valuable information. He disclaims 
any attempt to treat his subject historically, 
and when he does occasionally refer back to 
origins, his judgment is not always good. The 
style now and then reminds one too much of 
the note-book, but on the whole the work is in- 
teresting. Many details on education, indus- 
try, commerce, and peasant life add to what 
others have written of the subject; a pleasant 
chapter on Bern describes the points of interest 
and daily scenes of that capital, and the treat- 
ment of contemporary political questions is 
luminous and instructive. 

An interesting illustration of the diversity of 
language existing in Switzerland is the little 
book ‘ Schweizerbund im Schweizermund.’ It 
is a collection of stories about the foundation 
of the Confederation, written in the dialects of 
twenty-six different localities by as many au- 
thors. Eighteen of these are varieties of Ger- 
man, the others being divided between French, 
Italian, and Romansch. The tales embody 
more or less the traditions of each district as to 
its particular part in the great drama. 

Hilty’s Politisches Jahrbuch is becoming 
more and more indispensable to the stulent of 
Swiss affairs. It has now entered upon its 
sixth year, and contains, besides valuable es- 
says and documents upon various topics touch- 
ing the history of Switzerland, a complete re- 
view of the political, legal, and social move- 
ments of the year. This ‘‘ Jahresbericht’’ is a 
well-ordered report, taking up external and 
internal federal affairs in succession, gives a 
complete view of cantonal legislation of a pub- 
lic character, and reviews the important po- 
litical literature. The question of State-rights 
has so recently been in the acute stage that the 
essay by the editor on Federal Intervention, 
treating the subject historically, will have 
more than a local interest. 


Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. 


By the Rev. William P. Gresswell. With 
three maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. Pp. xii., 400. 


Svo. 


THE range of this book is wider than the title 


, 





would seem to imply. Intended principally 
for use in schools and colleges, it gives in a 
condensed but readable form information on 
nearly every subject connected with South 
Africa on which an intelligent emigrant would 
need instruction. Naturally, the larger por- 
tion of the volume is devoted to an account of 
the general physical features of the country, 
the climate, the characteristics of the soil, its 
productions and resources, together with par- 
ticular descriptions of tie different political 
divisions and the more important towns. But 
there is also enough of history to give the stu- 
dent an intelligent idea of the relation of pre- 
sent conditions to those which preceded, with 
chapters upon the various Governments, the 
tenure of land, the industries, commerce, edu- 
cation, religion, and the native races. Al- 
though official documents and other sources 
are largely drawn u: on for facts and statistics, 
this work is not a mere compilation. Much of 
it is the result of knowledge gained during the 
writer’s seven years’ residence in the country. 
A personal element, accordingly, is to be ob- 
served throughout, which lends a certain lite- 
rary quality to the work, not often to be found 
in purely educational manuals. 

The book gives also a general impression of 
trustworthiness. Prepared under the auspiccs 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, it is evidently 
not written in the interest of any emigration 
scheme. It aims to be, and doubtless is, a 
truthful picture of South Africa as it was in 
1891. The disadvantages under which the 
country labors are set forth even more dis- 
tinctly than are the inducements which it 
offers to the colonist. These are mainly the 
trying climate, the need of artificial irrigation 
for much of the arable land, the few and bad 
harbors, the want of easy communication be- 
tween the coast and the interior, the inertia of 
the Boer, and the rapid increase of the natives. 
Agriculture is nearly at a standstiil, the area 
under cultivation not having increased prac- 
tically since 1875. This is partly due to the 
character of the soil, which genera ly seems to 
be better adapted for grazing than for cultiva- 
tion. The principal reason, however, is that 
most of the land, in the Cape Colony at least, 
is tenaciously heid by the Boers, who raise 
crops just large enough to supply their own 
simple wants, and allow the rest of their arable 
land to lie fallow. The natural consequence 
of this lack of energy and public spirit is that 
the Cape enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
‘* eating the dearest loaf in the world.’’ There 
are many interesting notices of this singular 
people, the descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers with a large intermixture of French 
Huguenots. Here is a curious picture of one 
of their villages on occasion of the tri-monthly 
celebration of the Naacht-Maal, or Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

‘*Huge ox-wagons are drawn up in the 
ublic ‘outspan’ or square, the oxen and 
orses are turned out to feed on the adjoining 

commons, and the owners buy their market 
supplies for the next three months. Public 
auctions are held, meetings are advertised, 
and the storesman, as well as the strolling pack- 
man or German Jew, have a busy and profita- 
ble time. The banks advance money on mort- 
gage, the client consults his local lawyer on 
some legal point, confirmations are held, mar- 
riages are celebrated, and the stoeps and ve- 
randas of these villages are full for a time of a 
busy gossiping crowd, gathered from almost 
incredible distances.’’ 

The most serious problem which the Afri- 
cander has to solve is that of the natives. 
Under the Pax Britannica the increase in their 
numbers has been very great. In Natal and 
two small districts to the south, for instance, a 
native population of less than 10,000 in 1839 had 





grown in 1889 to nearly a million. ‘‘ The great 
uninhabited wastes,’’ in the East Coast region, 
‘*that every traveller of half a century ago 
described, are now teeming with human life.’’ 
This ‘*‘ alarming ’’ increase, it should be said, 
is apparently confined to the Bantfi or Kaffir 
race, which Mr. Gressweil regards as of a higher 
type than the Red Indians or Maories, and, 
possibly, the Hindu and Malay races. In many 
parts of the country they form a very valua- 
ble class of the population, showing a remark- 
able energy and industry. In 1869, says an 
eye witness (a former Cape Minister), the Ba- 
sutos ‘‘ were starving savages, and there was 
not a trader’s shop in the territory. In 1879, 
ten years later, the country was filled with 
traders, several of whom had stocks of manu- 
factured goods from £20,000 to £50,000 in 
value, while clothes, saddles, ploughs, and 
other articles of European manufacture found 
ready sale.’’ The best cultivated tract in Cape 
Colony is the Herschel division, inhabited by 
some 22,000 Kaffirs of a peculiarly peaceable 
and law-abiding character. ‘‘ Very few police 
are required to keep this district in order. In 
1880 there were only four native constables in 
it. There are no large towns or villages con- 
taining European inhabitants, only a sprink- 
ling of traders and storekeepers—230 in all. 
As an example of what may be done by the 
natives, left almost entirely to themselves, but 
with the light reins of European jurisdiction 
held over them, Herschel is extremely interest- 
ing.’’ It is not impossible that the future of a 
great part of Southern and Central Africa may 
lie in the hands of this interesting race. 

Mr. Gresswell has chapters on Mashonaland 
and the Dutch republics, which contain nothing 
especially noteworthy. A series of thirty-two 
appendices gives the latest information on 
many of the topics treated in the text, as well 
as the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty and the charter 
of the British South African Comyany. There 
are three good maps and an excellent index. 





The Siege of Lucknow: A Diary. By the 
Honorable Lady Inglis. London: James R. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

THE English will never be tired, whatever 

other people may be, of hearing of the Siege 

of Lucknow. That defence of merely nominal 
lines made up of frail buildings and a few 
spadesful of earth against overwhelming num- 

bers by a handful of men encumbered with a 

crowd of women and children, and at last 

short of provisions, was the most striking epi- 
sode of the great mutiny, and it is not wonder- 
ful that legends such as that of the Highland 
bagpipes have been generated by the heroism 
of the garrison and the rapture of the re- 
lief. Lady Inglis is the widow of the 
officer who succeeded to the command on 
the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
her Diary is supplemented by the notes of 

Captain Birch, Sir Henry’s aide-de-camp. 

The interesting part of the volume, however, 

is the Diary itself, which gives a woman’s ex- 

periences and feelings during months of mortal 
peril. It is remarkably calm, and so seems to 
have been the demeanor of the besieged, even 
of the women and children; though, as Cawn- 
pore had shown, the most horrible fate, in 
case of the failure of their feeble defences, 
awaited them. The regular routine of life is 
kept up, with the ordinary meals, or the sem- 
blance of them; tea-parties take place; visits 
are exchanged. There is reading aloud, or an 
attempt at it. The religious services are 
maintained and the Communion is adminis- 


pon 


aid 


ve paded! 
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tered. The children’s plays and amusements 
harmonize with what is going on: they would 
make balls of earth, and, throwing them 
against the walls, say they were shells burst- 
ing. They slept soundly in the midst of the 
heaviest cannonading, and never appeared 
frightened. 

In this coolness and freedom from fluster 
we have probably the key to the escape of the 
whole Anglo-Indian community and of the em- 
pire itself from the extremity of peril into 
which, partly by imprudence and mismanage- 
ment, they had been brought. It cannot be 
said that the women add morally to the em- 
barrassments of the garrison; yet they are 
not unconscious of their danger. They debate 
the question whether, in case of the enemy’s 
getting in, self-destruction would be justifiable. 
Some of them had poison ready for that pur- 
pose. Lady Inglis held that it would not be 
right, and that, ‘‘if the trial came, our God 
who sent it would put it into our hearts how to 
act.’’ The fidelity of the native soldiers who 
formed a part of the little garrison is also very 
worthy of note. When at last some of them 
deserted, it was because they could no longer 
endure the deprivation of opium. Prohibition- 
ists will be pleased to hear that the giving out 
of rum was followed by an improvement of 
conduct among the British soldiers. 

The Diary was worth printing even after so 
long an interval. Itshedsa ray of compara- 
tively pleasant light on a dark and dreadful 
page of history. 








Diary of George Mifflin Dallas. Edited by 
Susan Dallas. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


Miss Dauuas has added to the diary of her 
father at the Court of Russia, which was 
published recently in the Century, his diary at 
the Court of St. James, and has introduced 
the volume by a prefatory note from the hand 
of one of the author’s friends, Mr. M. Russell 
Thayer. The attractive illustrations which 
adorned the magazine publication have, un- 
fortunately, been omitted, leavinz only a por- 
trait of Mr. Dallas for the frontispiece. While 
there is a certain interest attached to the pic- 
tures of diplomatic life sketched by the author, 
in what are, for America, fairly remote his- 
torical times, it cannot be conceded that his 
Diary is one of the epoch-making kind, which 
will be handed down to posterity because of 
the comprehensive view that it affords of 
people and things. {f weconsider the divisions 
of the Diary separately, it will be seen that 
this proceeds from different causes, which, 
however, operate with similar effect. Of both 
sections one objection holds good—the entries 
are too fragmentary to permit of the reader 
combining them intoa comprehensible history, 
even of the brief periods which they cover. 
The author’s knowledge of people, their con- 
nections and relations, is too imperfect to be 
illuminating to the reader who is in search of 
information; and his descriptions of festivals, 
court ceremonies, and the like are incomplete, 
so far as the mere seeker of amusement’s aims 
are concerned, even when they are not also 
lacking in adequate understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the occasion. 

This is notably the case with his account of 
Russian matters. Passing over the inaccura- 
cies of names and places, phonetically spelled, 
which might have been avoided by competent 
revision, we find that he is careless in observa- 
tion and in inquiring the meaning of what he 
sees. For example, he writes: ‘‘ The river 
Neva rose to-day, under the influence of a 
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strong wind from the southeast, three feet 
higher than I have yet noticed it to be.’"’) And 
again: ‘‘A strong northwesterly wind has 
brought down the ice from Lake Ladoga.’’ 
Both these statements involve physical impossi- 
bilities, since the river can rise only under the 
influence of a westerly or southwesterly wind, 
and the ice must be driven out by a breeze in 
which east figures to a marked degree. On 
April 7, 1838, Mr. Dallas notes down this 
item: 

‘* The day is kept by the Russians in a pecu- 
liar manner, and apparently for the especial 
benefit of children. The Gostenadvor [mean- 
ing the Gostinny Dror] has been surrounded 
by booths for vending toys and nicknackeries 
during the last three days, and the throng 
there to-day was great. Among other things 
bought and sold are switches of a shrub I could 
not recognize, seemingly just vegetating, and 
which are said to be accompanied in their use 
by good luck to the person flagellated.’’ 


The explanation of this mysterious note is | 


interesting, and might easily have been dis 
covered by a little investigation. The nick- 
nackeries are sold for cheap Easter ‘‘ eggs,’’ or 
presents, ten days before Easter; the switches 
of the unknown shrub are the pussy willows, 
which are used as palms on Palm Sunday, im- 
mediately following the popular fair. The 
flagellation is merely a supplementary supersti- 
tion. The next entry batlling, 
though a few words would have informed the 
reader that the Court festival described under 
date of April 16 is the famous Easter service at 
the palace. These are only afew of the many in 
stances in which the writer does not understand 
what he is describing, as was natural, consider 
ing his inexperience. Nevertheless, the narra- 


is equally 





; turning up in one scene 
in another 


tives of splendid entertainments at the Russian | 


capital, at a time when thirty-one days from 
New York was phenomenally swift travelling 
for letters, are very interesting to those who are 
not sufficiently posted to notice the omissious. 
The English part of the diary, covering three 
and one-half years, must necessarily suffer 
by comparison with the published diaries of 


noted Englishmen who were familiar, for a } 
| ciously restrained, is a stimulus to the reader; 


lifetime, with the social and political questions 


which Mr. Dallas handles as a stranger. Oc- | 


casionally we find an entertaining anecdote, 
such as the first use made of his official seal by 
a new Lord Chancellor, to secure his own re- 
tiring pension in case of accidents, and the 
like. The incident with the negro at the In 
ternational Statistical Congress, on July 16, 
1860, Mr. Dallas’s forecasts and comments on 
the exciting events in America between 1857 
and 1861, and the glimpse which we get of 
Motley, the historian, furnish the most im- 
portant items of interest in this section of the 
work. 

A little competent proof-reading would have 
freed the book from many curious typograph- 
ical errors, as Well as from the peculiarities in 
the Russian words which sometimes render 
them almost The 
would not be accepted, by either Englishmen 
or Russians, as additions to their knowledge or 
literature, which is the crucial test for suc 
We may therefore consign the 


unrecognizable. 


productions, 
book to the list of 
works, and decline to enter nto further discus- 
be justly re- 


garded as a contribution to standard history. 


temporarily interesting 


sicn of the reasons why it cannot 


Old Touraine; The Life and History of the 
Famous Chi&teaux of France. By Theodore 
Andrea Cook, B.A., sometime scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Import- 
ed by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


In Mr 


2 vols. 


Cook's discourse the thread is architec- 


diaries | 


| sequence as is possible, but the 
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The book 
is in plan an itinerary of the great chAteaux 
that line the Loire from Saumur 
—Chambord, Blois, Amboise, Chenonceaux, 
Loches, Langeais, and the rest—but in reality 
it is much more and better than that. Most of 
the principal personages and events of French 
history in the long period from the first Plan 
tagenets to Henry IV. are shown more or less 
summarily, and, when the stage admits it, are 
well displayed. 
glimpses of Louis XI. and Louis X11, Francis 


tural, but the interest ts historical. 


Blois to 


There are effective pictures or 


I., Louise of Savoy, and Catherine de Médecis, 
the two Marguerites of Navarre, Henry IV 


Coligny, Bourbon, Montmorency, the Dukes 


of Guise, and a host of lesser personages; of 


festivities, conspiracies, assassinations; and 


‘ 


now and then some imposing foreigner, hke 


Gian Galeoazzo Visconti, or Ludovico Sforga, or 


Leonardo da Vinci, crosses the stage. It is sur 
prising, when we see it told together, how much 
that was important to France and to the world 


went on Within this narrow district and these 
royal chateaux. If we were to complain, it would 
be that Mr. C 
get a kaleidoscopic succession of people and 


things, and an affluence of detail which all his 


ook's stage is too crowded. We 


care cannot save from confusion The scene 


shifts from chateau to chAteau in such historical 
wider of bistery 
is not geographical; the characters are always 
l missed, 
have died 


his does no harm to the student 
} 


coming and going though they are dis 


after they 
who knows them all and where they belong, 
but is an embarrassment to the gencral reader, 
who would carry away a clearer impression if 
much of the detail were left out, though the 

The 
Littl 


author adds something to the difficulty at 


book might be incomplete as an itinerary. 


allusiveness that 
s bias- 


with the allusive style is 


times by the sort of indirect 
used to make Mr. Freeman's enemi 
pheme. The trouble 
that no one remembers everything, and what 
one remembers another forgets, or perhaps has 
not read. Allusion saves space, and, if judi 
but to the writer it is an indulgence that calls 
for self-control. 

The architectural descriptions are slight and 


| secondary, based on few and well-known au- 


thorities. The book-making is excellent; the 


| half-tone illustrations of the buildings and the 


reproductions of Miss (or Mrs 


Cook’s capi- 
tal drawings are good and well chosen, and the 
to repeat the map and 


index at the end of each volume. 


author has done well 


Record « f Scientific Pr gress for the Year 1891. 


By Robert Grimshaw. Cassell Co. 


| Tats volume is mainly taken up with engi- 


; 





neering matter of no special interest from a 
scientific point of view; and even here the re- 
cord of progress is a miserably careless one. 
The only sciences, properly so called, which 
receive any notice at all, are physics and as- 
tronomy. Now it so happens that the year 
IS9l was a great year for astronomers, and 
more general attention was directed towards 
this science than towards any other. In the 
first place, there was the discovery by Mr. 
S. C. Chandler of the 427-day period in the va- 
riation of the latitude—a fact which attracted 
the attention of all scientific men, and which 
will lead to the more accurate ascertainment 
of a good many other facts. Second, there were 
observations relating to the question whether 
the planet Venus has a period of rotation ex- 
ceeding 200 days, or of about oneday, as pre- 


viously held. Third, there were the extraor- 
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dinary discoveries in the history of Babylonian 
astronomy by Fathers Epping and Strassmaier. 
There were, besides, important discoveries in 
stellar photography. Will it be believed that 
this pretended ‘ Record of Scientific Progress’ 
does not mention one of these things? Dr. 
Grimshaw says: ‘‘ There seems to have been 
during 1891 but little astronomical matter 
worthy of special chronicle.*’ On the con- 
trary, there is probably no scientific man who 
has not remarked the exceptionally great gene- 
ral interest attaching to the astronomical work 
of 1891. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAZDIA. 
Vol. III. GAMES AND SPORTS. By Joun D. Cuam- 
PLIN, JR., and ARTHUR E. Bostwick. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 
A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 


simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 

“No such collection has ever appeared before.”— 
Nation, 

“ The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”— 
Congregationalist, 

“Should form a part of eve uvenile library.”— 
Hartford Post. 73 
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A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
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rope; ate anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 

£3. a invited; pictures sent 
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“The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
prceres vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system callin 
or their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
phites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the brain 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 
the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. 


Me thirty years endorsed by | 
best brain workers. Formula oa the label Pam 


who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


timeoues £7, Crosby Co. 





"Bdeonesion: 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A wonderful remedy, of the 
highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debilitat- 
ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful, and harmless stimulant, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


—— 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 





A Guide to Homeopathic Practice 
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Geen $2 =~ . D, JOHNSON, M.D, 494 pages. 8vo. 


A most reliable and useful book to have in the 


house, 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Homeopathic Publishers and Pharmacists, 
roit Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Sciatica and lumbago are usually relieved by the 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Advt. 
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Men and Events of 
Forty Ye 


By Jos1aH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


It was Mr. Grinnell to whom Horace Greeley 
gave his famous injunction, ‘‘ Go West, young 
man, go West.’’ The young man went West, 
established a town, was the founder of several 
others, of Grinnell University, State Senator, 
Representative to Congress, and chairman of 
numerous important commissions. 

The intimate friend of Sumner, Wilson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Whittier, Beecher, and many 
other representative men, his book abounds in 
incidents, as well as valuable historical data. 


Prime Movers of the 
Revolution 


Known to the Author. 
By Rev. A. B. Muzzry, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
2.00, 


The late Dr. Muzzey was a friend of many of 
the survivors of the Revolution and their fami- 
lies, and had access to historical notes of espe- 
cial value to the present generation. 

His style is delightful, and the record of im- 
portant events is happily interspersed with 
personal reminiscences. 


At the bookstores, or sent, pe ystpaid, by 
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The Remington 
Standard Typewriter 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York, 





Is to-day, as it ever has been, 
the Leading Typewriter Care- 
fully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous 
machine. 
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AND PRICE LIST OF OUR ‘* PARAGON" 
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-| Charles Scribner's Sons 
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The Old South: 


Essays Social and Polit 
Pace ie, wii ene 


By Tomas NELSON 
25. 





ConTents:—The Old South—Authorship in the 
South before the War-——Life in Colonial Virginia 
—Social Life in Virginia before the War—Two 
Old Colonial Places—The Old Virginia Lawyer 
—The South's Need of a History—The Negro 
Question 
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historical truth, and an unerring literary sense, of 
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tion of the Old South, 
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exciting and some humorous adventures, all of 
which he describes in a crisp, racy, breezy, and ex 
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FOR JUNE. 
The Retreat of Theology in the Galileo 


Case. By AnpREW 1). Waiter, LL.D, 


L.H.D. Gives the various excuses invented for 





the persecution of Galileo, and the successive 
st by which theologians abandoned the old 
as my 


First Aatiaes of Wounded Soldiers. By 
GEORGE L. KILMER. Describes the feelings of 
men shotin battle and the — they take, 
from the writer's experience and observation. 

The Ancient Civiliz: ations aisiaden By 

f. Joun S. NEWBERRY. An account of the 
d-builders of the United States and the ‘ 
builders " of Central and South America. 


Wanted—A Pailway Court of Last Re- 
SORT By APPLETON MORGAN. Suggests a tri- 
unal to construe the conflicting State and na- 
tional laws that concern railrm ada. 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Tue Yreca Mots anp Yececa Powuration (illus 
trated Tue SURVIVAL oF THE UNIT: WHAT ARE 
itustrated); ReLaTions or THEOLOGY To 
SocroLoey; Prestrrrrovus PLanTs; Korean Morn 
TAINS AND MounTatneers; Dust anp Frees AIR; 
Tar Cotors or Water: THe ANIMAL VIEW oF MAN; 
Sketocs oF Hveears (with Portrait 








lace 


4 s 


cenfsanwur nber: $ wa year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York 


yy UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

~ ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny reoms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table @’héte or A lac arte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc..at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. lIllustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. $425; 
Lasting & weeks, honey | armen, England, France, 
Switeerland, Germany. the Rhine, and a. Par- 
ty leaves New York July 6. For full information. 
address Mra. M.A. B. KELLY of State Normal Cok 
lege, 153 South Knox Street, Albany, N. Y 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. Baxrsa Powver Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 


Historical Works 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EM- 
PIRE. Based chiefly upon Prussian State 
Documents, by HEINRICH VON SYBEL. 
Translated by Marshall Livingston Perrin, 
assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Com- 

leted in 5 vols. Cloth, per set, $10.00; 
alf morocco, $20.00. 
*“*Nomore important historical work has a ed 
in the last decode. "Nation. sis 
**Impossible to praise too highly.’’—Chicago 

Standard. 

“ A triumph of historical description.’’—Detroit 

Free Press, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East Fourteenth St., New York. 





BARGAINS. 

R s A 8 P 
A 3 U & re) 
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a ae 
a ag R 3 A 
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ra) a P 3 T 
K 2 H 3 Ss 
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Largest dealers south of New York. 
Cheapest and most rehable dealers on earth, 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 





EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK coin de 48e rue. 
Vatalogue envoyé franco sur demande. 





S ‘PECIAL CATALOGUES, describing 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Bio- 
graphy, Essays, Fiction History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
Science, and Travel, will be sent to any address upon 
application. 4 Park St., Boston. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, NATION 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphlets. Catalogues free. 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


. Subscription to fore = 

Foreign Books, focteats: tauchnite british 

Authors. Catalogues onap- 

plication. Cart ScHOENHOP, 144 Tremont Sts Boston. 

‘ATALOGUE 28 JUST OUT OF AME- 

rican and Miscellaneous Books sent on applica- 
tion. E. W. NAs#, 80 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 








ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
dae oye Ot GRE AI STS WO TOUR BRST 





LD BOOKS.— NEW CATALOGUE 
No, 32 mailed on egptiontion to 
GEORGE P, Humpurey, Rochester, N. Y, 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: , 
ENGELMANN AND ANDERSON. Pic- 
torial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 
Containing 225 illustrations from works of ancient 
art, with descriptive text and an epitome of the 
ts of each book for the use of Schools and 
t ts of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 
$3.00. Terms for introduction on application to the 


The English text of this edition of Engelmann’s 
Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
rous references notes on the dates, style, and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
ete 8 $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 

wey erman. Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
11.00; half-morocco, $12.00. 

Destined to remain the standard dictionary;... 
the fruit of honest, long-continued, legitimate scho- 
larly work.”—J. Y. Nation, February 25, 1892. 




















BY JULIEN GORDON. 
MARIONETTES. 


A Novel. By JuLren Gorpon, author of ‘‘ A 
Diplomat’s Diary,’’ ‘‘ Vampires,’’ ‘‘ A Puri- 
tan Pagan,’’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 





Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) hasin 
** Marionettes ’’ written the strongest novel that has 
_ come from her pen. Like her other stories, its 
nterest is contemporaneous and human. Thescene 
is laid on the Long Island coast and shifts for a mo- 
ment to Paris, then back to New York. The cha- 
racters, though few, are well limned. Whether they 
are portraits from the life or not is for the reader to 
say, but in either case it must be pronounced a 
story of absorbing interest. 


A Literary Novelty. 
THE FATE OF FENELLA. 





GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 


REMOVAL. 

The constant increase of my business has made 
it necessary for me to take larger and more spa- 
cious localities. 

I therefore have removed my business to 


810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 


Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 810 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1. Generals of Civil War, Union and Con- 
federate. 
2. Literary Celebrities, American and Fo- 
reign. 
8. Miscellaneous Celebrities. 
Send stamp for any one. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Alexander Hamilton’s Works. Edited by 
J.C. Hamilton. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, $50.00, 


Thomas Jefferson’s Works. Edited by 
H. A. Washington, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30. 


J. C. Cathoun’s Works. 6 vols., full calf, 
$18.00. 








W.H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent - 
tis to any address, on cupiention. — 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 
Now going on at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Fore Books, Agent for the leadin. 
Paris Publishers 5 ae British Authors Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
@s 800n as issued. 














read, revised, type-written, and 

MSS. ea “SOLD written, an 
y e 

Cambridge Literary Bureau. 


a Reference, 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Send to Box 3266, Boston, for circular with price-list. 





By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., 
Frances Eleanor Trollope, A. Conan Doyle, 
May Crommelin, F. C. Phillips, ‘‘ Rita,’’ 
Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram 
Stoker, Fiorence Marryat, Frank Danby, 
Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard Dowling, 
Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur a’ Beckett, Jean 
Midd!emass, Clement Scott, Clo. Graves, H. 
W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, G. Manville 
Fenn, ‘‘Tasma,’’? and F. Anstey. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, unique binding, $1.00. 


Each chapter in this volume was written by a dif- 
ferent author without any consultation regarding 
the development of the plot. That a story written 
by twenty-four writers of as widely different styles 
as those here represented should be so well rounded 
and s natural in its progress is a matter of no small 
wonder, and ‘‘ The Fate of Fenella’’ deserves a con- 
spicuous place among the successes as well as among 
the curiosities of literature. 


HELEN BRENT, M.D. 


A Social Study. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Shall Girls Propose ?’’ Dainty 
binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 


A book that is likely to attract more than ordi- 
nary attention, touching as it does upon a subject 
of vital importance in modern life. The author, 
although still young, has taken a leading part in 
the cause of the higher education for women. 
While, however, ‘* Helen Brent, M.D.,’’ is a ** story 
with a purpose,’’ it richly deserves to be read as 
well for the story’s sake. 





BY WILLIAM C. HUDSON 
(Barclay North). 
ON THE RACK. 


By Wriu1am C. Hupson (Barclay North), 
author of the ‘‘ Diamond Button,’’ ‘* Jack 
Gordon, Knight Errant,’’ ‘‘ The Man with a 
Thumb,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 


This is one of Mr. Hudson’s clever detective sto- 
ries—full of action and exciting incident. The plot 
is most ingenious and is worked out in entirely new 
lines. Mr. Hudson never repeats himself, but in 
this story he scarcely suggests himself, 





A New Volume in the ‘*‘ Unknown”? Library. 
THE SINNERS’ COMEDY. 


By JoHn OLtIverR Hoses, author of ‘‘ Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’’ 1 vol., unique 
cloth binding, 50 cents. 


A bright, witty, worldly-wise, and yet a pathetic 
story. It can be read at a sitting, which is fortu- 
nate, for when once begun, it cannot be laid down 
until finished. 





A New Edition of 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. Barrig, author of ‘‘ Auld Licht 
Idylis,’? ‘* My Lady Nicotine,’’ ete. 





1 vol., 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Also in extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


rog and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





